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THE SECRET. 


7 
BY A. L. GOSHEN. 








In a fair lady's heart once, a secret was lurking, 
It toss'd and it tumbied, it long’d to get out; 
The lips half betray‘d it by smiling and smirking, 

And tongue was impatient to biab it, no doubt. 


But honor look'd gruff on the subject, and gave it 
In charge to the teeth, so enchantingly white, — 

Bhould the captive seek an elopement, to save it 
By giving the lips an a !monishing bite. 


*Twas sald, and ‘twas settled, and honor departed ; 


Tougue quiver’d and trembied, but dared not rebel, 
When right to its tip, Secret snddeniy started, 
And half in a whisper, escaped from its ceili. 


Quoth the teeth, in a pet, we'll be even for this, 
And they bit very smartly above and beneath, 

But the lips at that instant were bribed with a kiss, 
And they popt out thé Secret in spite of the teeth. 


“SHIP AHOY!” 


A Story of Land and Sea. 


BY GEORGE MANVILLE FENN. 


CHAPTER XVI.—[contTrnvzp. } 
HILIP MERRITT and Mr. Halley, who 
were deep in conversation, paused on 
tue instant, and there was utter silence for 
a few moments, till May said, in a low deep 
voice— 

“I wear it, Mr. Longdale according to 
promise, in memory of a brave man.” 

Longdale bowed and was silent; while 
Merritt, white almost as the cloth before 
him, hurriedly resumed the conversation 
with Mr. Halley, but in an inconsequent 
mnanner that was so broken as to enable hiin 
to jealously listen for each utterance of the 
others. 

Longdale, though, talked upon indifferent 
tcpics fora while. Then he said suddenly, 
with a deep sigh— 

“Yes, Miss Halley,there are awful changes 
in this life. Did you read the announcement 
of our sad lores?” 

“I did,” aaid May, coldly, 

“Is it not awful ?”’ said Longdale, ignoring 
a kick which he received from Merritt below 
the table, 

“ ‘They who go down to the sea in ships,’ 
you know the rest.’’ 

May bowed her head; but Longdale 
could not read the disgust written in her 
countenance, and went on— 

“So sad! A fine ship—one of the finest in 
the service; a valuable cargo and some of 
her best men lost, swallowed up.”’ . 

May had not meant to reply, but the 
words escaped in spite of her— 

“You seem to place the losses in order ac 
cording to their value,’’ she said sartirically, 
but with a heavy sense of pain at her heart , 
and as Merritt looked, he saw, with jealous 
rage, her hand pressed upon the crape bow 
—all unconsciously, though, for she was 
only seeking to control the heaving of her 
breast. 

“Exactly,”’ said Longdale, who was too 
cunning of verbal fence to be hit by such a 
barbed lunge—“exactly so, Miss Halley. I 
place our poor ship first at least; then the 
cargo of our merchants; and last and best, 
the great men who have been snatched 
Sway from us. 

“It is one of the great drawbacks to a ship 
Owner's profession, having these awful 
losses ; they cause many a sleepless night.” 

May was checked. In ber guileless heart, 
much as she disliked the speaker, ahe could 
not believe that he could assume so much. 
It would have been a blasphemous hypocri- 
SY, she reasoned; and vainly trying to 
= the depths of his cold grey eyes, she 





auth he certain to betrnue, Mr. Long- 
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saved?" no hope of the others being 

i. will not any that,” he sald, sadly. “It 
too much to hope for, I fear; but who can 
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} posing you as our banker; for certainly it 


despair when rescues tgat are almost mira- 
culous continually meet our notice ?”’ 

May Halley was confounded, and sat in 
silence during the remaining few minutes 
that she stayed at the table, 

What did it mean? What was she to 
think? Were people wild, bitter, and ex- 
travagant in their charges against these 
men? It must be so; for it was impossible, 
utterly impossible, that this quiet, courtly 
gentiemen could sit and talk to her so sadly 
of a joes that he had almost, if not quite, 
heiped to compass for his own vile ends. 

It was cruel work, and her breast was torn 
by a dozen contending emotions. To whom 
could she fiy for advice in such a strait? 
She knew not: though she felt that she 
could not trust herself. Thought after 
thought, how they flashed through her 
mind !—till she rose at last to leave the party 
to their wine. 

Philip Merritt hurried to open the door 
for her; and.as she swept by, there was 
such an appealing look tn his eyes as they 
met hers—such a look of honesty and love 
—that in spite of ail she bad heard, her 
pulses quickened and the look she gave 
him in return was softer and less full of 
doubt: while he returned to his chair, smil- 
ing and triumphant, knowing that lLwngdale 
had heiped his suit more than « month's 
wooing of his own. 

As he returned to his seat, it was to find 
that his partner bad at once resumed the 
subject ofthe business upon which they 
had been to Mr. Halley's offices in the morn- 
ing. 

“You see, Mr. Halley,” he was saying, 
‘*Merritt has placed all his available capitai 
in our hands; but it 1s not, as 1 explained, 
sufficient for the extension we propose. 
Certainly the insurance money for that 
wretched Victrix wili help: but we should 
have another thirty thousand, which I hope 
you wili determine to advance."’ 

Mr. Halley sat tapping the table with his 
fingers as Longdaie filled his glass and 
pushed the claret jug towards Merritt. 

“And by the way,” he continued, “‘you 
must not give Philip here the credit of pro- 


would, [ must own, have been in bad taste. 
It wae my suggestion. Merritt try this 
claret, it 1s exquisite.”’ 

The two partners exchanged glances, 
for Mr. Haliey still sat thoughtful and in 
silence. 

“That was very sad news about the Vic 
trix, gentlemen,” he said at iast. 

“Frightful !"' replied Merritt; while Long- 
dale merely bowed and raised ns eyebrows 
slightly. ; 

“They have been talking over it a great 
deal in the city to-day.” 

“Yes | suppose so,"’ said Longdale, calin- 
ly; while Merritt shifted uneasily in his 
chair. : 

“It hits the underwriters a little; but 
then they caloulate tor these contingencies, 
and make money all the same. Where 
would be their use if they did not meet with 
loases ?"’ 

“Where, indeed !’’ said Merritt, uneasily. 
“The loss is Jooked upon very seriously,” | 
continued Mr. Halley. 

“Of course,” said Longdale, applying 
himself once more to the claret jug. “It is 
a very, very serious loss. I am afraid, 
though, that we nade a great mistake in 
entrusting her to that Anderson ; but there, 
poor fellow, he’s no more! You cast him off 
for some incompetency, I believe ?"’ 

“No, by Heaven !" exclatined Mr. Halley 
impetaously, ‘for a finer sailor never trod 
adeck. Gentlemen, you know the old pro- 
verd, ‘De mprtuw nil nisi bonum’? I can 
use it here, and say it with all sincerity ; tor 
a braver, truer-hearted man was never 
trusted with the care of property and the 
lives of men.” 

“T am very glad to hear your advocacy,” 





each current as it set: ‘‘you relieve me of 
one anxiety which preyed upon my mind. 
You can hardly tell, Mr. Hailey, how 
these responsibilities tell on me. I was 
really afraid that we had made a false step 
in engaging with poor Anderson, and had 
not done our duty to the crew.” 

“If seamanship couid have saved your 
vessel, it would have been now afloat,"’ said 
Mr. Halley. 

“TI grieve much of the loss of John Ander- 
son; and would gladly give helf I possess 
to shake him once more by the hand.”’ . 

‘But we are bearing away from our sub- 
ject,’’ said Merritt, who was anxious to go 
to the drawing-room and join May. 

“Yes,” sald Mr. Halley, “1 was talking 
about the joss of the Victrix.” 

Longdaie's face gave an angry twitch, for 
this was not the subject he wished to dis- 
curs, 

“They have been saying very ugly things 
about her loss,” said Mr. Haliey, slowly. 

“Ugiy things? About her loses? Good 
heavens, Mr. Halley, what do you mean ?”’ 
exclaimed Longdale, turning in his chair. 

“They say that Rutherby’s sent out the 
ship ill-found, and beavily insured, and did 
not expect to see her back."’ 

Crash ! 

Longdale’s clenched hand came down 
upon the table with a heavy blow that made 
every glass dance. 

“Some cursed, contemptible rascal of an 
underwriter, who has two or five hundred 
dollars in the insurance! But who is it, Mr. 
Halley, who is it?’’ 

“Yes, sir,’’ exclaimed Merritt, ‘‘who is it? 
If we could find out the villain, we'd ruin 
him. We would, wouldn't we Longdale?”’ 

“We would, as sure asthere’s a law for 
libel. Some anonymous, skulking scoun- 
drel, who is never happy unless he is black- 
ing soine one’s character. Who was it? 
Give us his name, Mr. Halley.” 

“That I cannot do, gontlemen,” sald Mr. 
Halley, quietly. 

“It would be dishonorable in me. I should 
be betraying atrust. But these losses are 
very awful, and, I must aay, incomprehen- 
sible to me. I never had them.” 

“Mr. Halley,’ said Longdale, rising stif- 
fly, ‘“‘wour language is rather strange. 
Sureiy, sir, you as wshipowner, must know 
enough of the risks of ocean traffic to see 
that we have been rather more unfortunate 
than is common. You do not, surely, for s 
moment, impute to us, your guests, any—"’ 

“If you please, sir, here’s an old lady— 
one of those who came to see Miss May— 
wants to see Mr. Longdale and Mr. Merritt, 
and won't take no for an answer.” 

“Tt's only me, ge -Jemen,"’ exclaimed a 
pitifal voice; and before she could be pre- 
vented, Mra. Gurnett bad forced her way 
into the dining room. 

* * . * 2 - 


“I beg your pardon, gentlemen,’’said Mrs. 
Gurnett; “I know it’s rude and wrong of 
me, but it’s’ life and death to me, gentlemen, 
and I’ve been up to both your houses, and 
found you wero here; and I knew that my 
. dear old master there wouldn't be so cruel 
as tostsad in my way, and keep me from 
seeing you, 80 I came—Mrs. Gurnett, gen- 
tlemen, landlady of the Jolly Sailors, gen- 
tlemen, and Mr. Basalt, Jeremiah Basalt, 
sailed in your ship—mate in the Victrix— 
Captain John Anderson—and 1 saw only 
an hour ago, in the evening papers, that— 
Oh, oh, ft can’t be, it can’t be! Pray, pray 
tell me it isn’t true!” 

The poor woman had heen speaking with 
an effort, and now she staegered and would 
have fallen, bad not Mr. Halley caught her 
and helped her to a chair. 

“Wine here, Merritt,’’ be said; and then 
angrily, tothe gaping footman, “Go, and 
shut that door." 

“No, no—no wine—water,”’ gasped Mrs. 





said Longdale, who wasever ready to catch 


Gurnett, pushing beck the glass, and look- 


ing appealingly at Mr. Halley as she spoke 
to the two 

“We are oid people, gentiemen; but we 
loved each other in our poor simple way, 
and we were to marry when he came back. 
I felt be would be lost, and begged him to 
stay.” > 

“But, my good woman,” interposed Lon 
dale, in deprecatory tones. 

“It's too bad, you know,” sald Merritt. 

“Lat her speak,’ sald Mr. Halley, very 
sternly. 

“Thank you dear master,” sald the poor 
woman simply. “I begged him to stay . for 
I knew what Rutherby'‘s ships were." 

“Confusion !'' exclaimed Merritt. *‘I can- 
not stand this.” 

“Be quiet, my dear boy," sald Longdale, 
blandly; “you have nothing to fear."’ 

“But—but,”" sobbed Mrs. Gurnett, “he 
was that loyal and true to his captain, that 
go he would ; and he made me—for be had 
such Influence over me that I could have 
died for him if he had told me—he made 
me—nay—‘Go, and God bless you;’ and I 
said it, and sent him to his death.” 

“But we are not sure yet, Mra. Gurnett,” 
said Mr. Halley, soothingly. 

“Sure, dear master? oh, yes, we are sure! 
Why did you send him away from bis own 
old ship, that he seemed to be a part of, and 
while I knew he was with it I felt almost 
that he was safe? But, oh, gentiemen it 
was youl came tosee. How could you— 
oh, how could you send those poor brave 
men in that rotten ship?” 

“Confound it, woman, how dare you 
make such a change?" exclaiined Merritt, 
savagely; ‘you're inad—a lunatic — you 
ought to be put up in an asy——" 

He stopped short ; for he suddenly became 
aware that, with face white as her dress, 
May Halley was standing {n the doorway. 
How long she had been there he could not 
tell. 

Longdale saw her at the same moment, 
and speakisg blandly, he said, in his soft, 
kid-gioved tones— 

“My dear Merritt, do not be hard u 
the poor woman, who in half beside herself 
with grief. Think of what she suffers, and 
make allowances. ° 

““W hat is it nurse?"’ said May, advancing 
into the room. 

“Oh, Miss May, ny own darling, are you 
there?’ cried the weeping woman, starting 
up to fling herself at the young girl's feet. 
“Oh, my darling, they've drowned him— 
they've murdered him! Oh, no, no, no - 
what ain I saying? Please don’t notice me,”’ 
she cried appealingly. ‘I aay mnore than I 
mean ; for it is so hard to bear. Mr. Halley, 

air—dear old master—you were al ways kind 
to me; ask them for me ; they’!| answer you. 
But pray, pray don’t deceive me—dun't say 
cruel falsehoods to comfort ne and get me 
away qaietly, as if I wasachild. Only tell 
me gentlemen, please, is what I have read 
in the paper true, that the ship, the Victrix 
went down, and that my poor Basalt and 

the captain went down with her?” 
| “Et's as true as that their murderers stand 
| there,’’ said a harsh voice from the doorway; 
| and all started to see the stern old face of 
| Mra. Anderson at the door. 
| “Yes, you may shrink back and cower, 
| you gentlemen,” she cried, bitterlv. “And 
| you, James Halley, how dare you consort 
| with such villains ?’’ 
| “My good woman,” 
| dale ” 
| “Good woman !"' excl the stern old 
| dame, pointing at him her stick. 
| “How dare you speak to me, you cring- 
| ing, smooth-tongued hypycrite? Do you 
, think Ido not know you, Reuben Long- 
| dale? Yes. You have crawied up and up 
| the ladder of lifeto be « shipowner, and 
every step has been the dead body of a bet- 
ter man. 

“Yea, you will deny it, and quote Scrip- 
ture, and subscribe to missions, and give te 
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new churches; but when at the last day the | 
great God who made us all of one lood 
shall aay to you—'What of those*men I 
trusted to your care?’ what then, coward — 
murderer — unprofitabie servant — what 
then ?"’ 

“Thies is too much,” exclaimed Merritt ; | 
while bent shi vering over the kneeling 
boy! 


“You are young yet in such villainy. 
Rin from is while you have time—ran ere 


bell for more widely. Lowdare 
oe dpeak, wheal ask that tan what he 
han to that I should not im bini of 
the murder of my ten—of iny @on, & Man #0 


brave and true that it seems horrible to me 
that God could have Jet him be the slave of 
that cringing reptile. 

“Yes; wipe your wet brow, and shiver, 
murderer! Where is my son? Where is the 
crew of the Tiber? Drowned! Where is 
the crew of the Great Planet? Drowned! 
Where is the crew of the (irey Dawn? 
Drowned ! Where are the crews of twenty 
other oe he which you have been part 
owner ips that were rotten—ships that 
were bought and patched—ships that were | 
inade by cheap contractors with bad mater- 
jala—ships bulit to sink? James Halley, if 
you in your career had lost a tithe of them, 
you would have been a ; while this 
ian—look atthe well-fed, smooth sleek | 
serpent, and see how he has thriven! 

“But it will not last,” continued the old 
woman, fiercely, in her denunciation, and 
seeming, a8 sho stood there, like some pro- 
phetess of vid—"‘it will not lat! The Lord 
shall hear the cries of the widow, the father- 
lesa, the bereft; and a day of vongeance 
shall arrive for such as you."’ 

She stopped, and turned to May, and laid 
a treinbling hand upon her fair hoad, 

“Be very gaty to ine, my child. God 
bless you. You knew it, then ?" she cried, 
as she saw the bow. And now her 
voice was weak and feeble, as she clung to 
the trembling girl. 

““Yes,"' she said, gently ; ‘be very pitiful 
to me, and think of me in’ your prayers. 
Ab, my child, he loved you with alla strong 
man's love—my son, my dear first-born, 
whom 1 worshipped ao, that God has taken 
him away asa punishment for my vain 
idolatry. 

“But he loved you, my child; and if 1 see 
you no more, t ink of me gently; for 
though onoe! telt hard and cruel, and 

ealous of you, I could have loved yuu dear- 

y, with allamother'’s love. And now— 
now he is goes! Ife died for you—for your 
wake , in his despair! 

“Come,” she added, after a few moments, 
and she laid her hand upon the younger 
wvuinan—*‘ocome, Mrs. Gurnett, let us go; 
we have no place here. Mr. Halley,'’ she 
said, with a sweet, calm dignity, ‘forgive 
ine this. If it had been your ship that had 
been lost, witn iny poor boy on board, | 
could have come und wept pitifully at your 
feet, and asked fur comfort; but as for these 
men.—"’ 

She said no more; but holding Mra. Gur- 
nett’s hand, and looking fixedly at —~ 
dale, led her to the door, where she was fol- 
lowed by May and Mr. Halley Ww the cab 
that vas in waiting. 

Then, without con.ment, Mr. Halley led 
May, weeping bitterly and quite unstrung, 
to her rooin. 

When he returned tothe dining-room it 
was empty. 

“Where is Mr. Merritt? Has Mr. Long- 
dale gone ?"’ 

“They said,sir, as they thought they would 
not stop, but would see you to-morrow,” 
said Samuel, 

“Thank God!" muttered Mr. ,Halley, 
throwing himeelf into a chair, wiile the 

mrtners were walking slowly back towards 
fons. heedleas of the rain that was falling 
heavily, and that they were in evening 
dress, 

“I've had enough of this,"’ said Merritt at 
last. 
“Don't be a fool!" was the abrupt reply. 

“No, 1 won't,"’ said Merritt, angrily; “I'll 
drop it at once. ‘That old woman tnade my 
blood run ovld. It is worse than D, T. An- 
other such scene as that, and I shall lose 
May Halley." 

“Nonsense !"’ sald Longdale, abruptly. 

“Nonsense! I tell you I couldn't stand it; 
but I'll have no more of it.’’ 

“No more of what?" said Longdale, in a 
fierce tone that nade his companion start, 
and stand listening beneath the wall of an 
olt house. 

“This ship-owning — I can’t stand it no 

°° | 
“What! now that all has gone as you | 
| 











wished—how that success has attended the 

plans at which you conuived—now that 

r rival is removed from your path? 
hilip Merritt, you are in with us, and must | 


“Must?"’ said Merritt, roused to indigna- | 
tion by his partuer's language. 
“Yes, must or leave with us every penny 

you possess.”’ 


CHAPTER XVII. m 
HOW THE “VICTRIX"’ SANK. 

HE breeze saved them—the brisk breeze, 
coming down in a brief cat's-paw for a 
few moments, did it. 

For as the poor ship shuddered and rolled 
froin side to side, as if st ling hard to 
keep afloat, the well-filled bore her on 
a few yards farther from the raft. 

Jobn Anderson, too, had answered Ba-. 
galt’s appeal, and tugged at his oar with all 
his might. 

Bat it was cruel work; for the unshapely 
raft hardiy answered to their efforta, and 
seemed to bang back as if drawn by some 
horrible magnetic attraction to the ship. 





| Come right. 


with startii eballs at thelr fate, 
few bours petri 4 ef gould have scone 
at eoteiinos bones, aod dene 
et uew 
would have bop handily inal aber. 
Drag, Grag, drag—till the ash blades bent 
an 
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imated with lif, which burst & from 
bor torsared bo im strange shrieks and 


Rats by the hundred swarmed up on to 
the shrouds; and and oa vy) ele ped 
crasbing an parta of the 
wu. 
Such « few yards distant, even now; and 
there wuna —_ creeping sensation in 
Basalt’s hair, as If a cold skeleton hand 
were stirring it. 

His face was ghastly; but he did not for 
instant cease etlo draggin 
furiously at his oar, though a shiver 
through him that alinost seemed to rob hiin 
ofall nerve when the Victrix—Victrix no 
longer—sank back for an instant, throwing 
- or 2 and then gave oneslow,soleinn 
plunge head first, and disappeared in a vast 
eddy of hissing, foaming water. 

It was an awtul sight; and in spite of 


‘ 


| themselves, Anderson and Basalt ceased 


rowing as the bull disappeared, and the 


inaste and rigging slow! y lollowed—the sails | 
sea must knock the raft to pieces or wash | 


seoming to hang for a momenton the waves 
as they filled with air, and then split with a 
loud report. 

But before the maintop-gallant yard bad 
sunk below the suriace, they were rowing 
hard against the dreadful current that suck- 
ed them towards where floated a quantity 
of deck lumber, whirling round and round 
before disappearing after the stip. 

‘For dear life!"’ cried Basalt, huskily,— 
“pull, iny lad, pull !"’ 

Words were not needed; but in spite of 
every effort the raft floated slowly towards 
where the water foamed and boiled, and 
their fate seemed sealed. 

Another drag, though, and another; and 
either the rate of progress was checked by 
their efforts, or the whirlpool had less force. 
They saw it, and dragged again, throwing 
their last remaining strength into the 
etlurts. 

And not without avail ; for a minute after 
John Anderson had fallen back exbausted 
upon the raft, while Basalt halflay, half sat 
upon the cask, with the raft rising and fall- 
ing aiid the waves of the great Indian 
Ocean, alone and helpless, a thousand iniles 
from land! 

It wasa long time before either spoke, 
and then it wus Basalt, who suid, as if to 
hineself— 

‘*l'hat's about the nighest touch yet. Talk 
of Davy Jones's locker !—one alu.ost heard 
the lid sirap down.” 

Then juene his back to Anderson, he 
went down softly on his Knees, and remain- 
ed sv for some tiie, to rise up, though, at 
lust, muttering the only words which 
reached his companions ears, and they 
wore—— 

“World without end, amen !"’ 

The next minute he was brightand cheery. 
Thoughts of their possible fate did not seem 
to trouble hiin, as, in a rough, fatherly way 
he leaned over Anderson, placing spirit and 
biscuit to his lips, and then proceeded to re- 
bandage the wound upon bis leg. 

“Cheer up, my lad,” he said; “it'll all 
We have got a craft under us 
as won't sink; but as for that Victrix—’’ 

Llis sentence was inore forcible in ite in- 
completeness than ever it could have been 


| had he said ali he thought; but he mentally 


uttered no blessing on the heads of Ruther- 
by and Co. 

“Firat thing to be done is for half the 
watch to yo below,”’ be said; ‘and that's 
your hali, cap'n. There aint much stowage 
room, but yet a sleep if you can.” 

John Anderson was too much exhausted 
to do more than thank the old inan with a 
grateful look, as his head fell back upon a 
tarpaulin; and in another minute he was 
sleeping heavily. 

“And that’s what I could do,’’ muttered 
Basult, ®onty Iecan't yet. I'll do the next 
best thing though; fur it's beon short com- 
mous lately."’ 

Then, in a cool, matter-of-fact way, just 
as if the narrow escape from a terrible death 
had not been shared by him he filled a tin 
pannikin with water, gave ita good dash of 
rum, and fished out a couple of biscuits and 
a lump of pork, which he set to, knife in 
hand, to devour, sitting the while crous-leg- 
ged upon one of the a which formed 
the quarter-deck of the rait, and thinking 
sadly of Mrs, Gurnett and the snug bar par- 
lor at the Jolly Sailors. 

The sun had risen to the meridian, and 
slowly sunk to within an hour of his setting, 
before John Anderson awoke, to find that a 
rough awning of sail cloth had been stretch- 
ed between bim and the ardent heat. A 
pleasant breeze rippled the water, and filled 
out the little lug sail that Basalt had inan- 
aged to hoist. 

For a few noments the young man lay 
thinking—wondering whether this were the 
end of a horrible dreain that he shad had. 
lie felt rested and refreshed; the breeze, 
too played pleasantly in his bair; a soft lan- 
guor seemed to pervade his every sense; 











and it wasonly by an effort that he pre-_ 


thinking—always of hoine, of the perils he 
had passed through, and of May. 
He roused himself with a sigh; and look- 


ing up, a pleasant sinile irradiated the rug- 
gu 


tace of old Basalt, as he shouted—— 

“Shipahoy! What cheer?" 

‘Better, much better,” was the reply. 
“Now .et me take the watch, and you lie 
down.” 

“That will I, with a will,” said Banalt. 
“You'll find the stores there, ready to hand. 
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the ling for dear Life, it was like 
fearful nightmare, asthey tugged and 


. 
ea 





t iho Ne 


Eat weli, my iad ; for it'li give you strength 
qo weather the next aie." > 


; 
. 


_ vented himselt frou? lying there silently | 





A winute after, while Anderson was 
making a frugal seal off biscuit and water, 
Basalt, heediees of all perils and dangers, 
was sleeping soand!v upon the raft. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
HOW THEY FARED ON THE RAFT. 


AN you imagine for yourselves the posi- 
tion? Far sway from land, upon a few 
rough spars, lashed with — toa cask 

or two; with the whole fabric slowly 
up the side of each wave to plunge down the 
other into the deep oe he pea, groan- 
ing and creaking as the ents rub 
and grind against each other, ng the 

that hold thew together, and threat- 
ening to fall asunder at uny moment. John | 
Anderson sat thinking, with bis head upon 
his hand; while his rough old companion in 
misfortune slept heavily. 

One by one the stars came out, till the 
whole heavens were one blaze of splendor, 
reflected a thousandfold froin the glassy 
surface of the long swell. 

The breeze had almost died away as dark- 
ness sect in, and the little sail flapped idly- 
ayainst the mast. 








If the weather kept calm, they might exist 
for weeks, for they had food and water 
enough; but he kfiew well that, strive to 
strengthen it aa they might, the first rough 


them off. 

Educated by his long sea-going to wake at | 
certain hours, Basalt rose up about mid- | 
night; and there was something almost | 
coinical in the manner in which he treated , 
their frail platforin, which was half sub- 
inerged at every step on the side, even | 
as if it were a wellfound ship, with full 
crew. 

“Anything to report, sir ?’’ he said. 

“No, all is just as you leit iy Jerry.” 

“And a good state of things, to,’’ said the 
old man, beginning to whistle. 

“I suppose we must drift now till the 
wind rises again.” 

Drift was the word—drift, hourafter hour, 
in the saine monotonous fashion. 

Drift, the noxt day and the next, with the | 
sun growing each hour inore powerful, till 
it seemed to soorch the very brains within 
their heads; and, in spite of their thirst, 
every drop of water having to be measured 
out to the exact allowance upon which they 
had placed theinselves, so as to hold out as 
long as possible. 

The afternoon sun at times seemed un- | 
bearable, in spite of the awning they con- 
trived witha small sail; and more than | 
once the question occured to each—was it | 
worth while to live and endure such tor- | 
tures? 

Four days, a week, a fortnight passed 
slowly on, during, which time there was 
nothing more than the faintest breezes, and 
the rafthad held together still. 

For the first few days Basalt fought bard 
to keep up acheerful aspect, and succeeded 
well; but the awful loneliness told at last 
upon hin, so that hours and hours would 
pass, during which neither spoke, but sat | 
wrapped in thought apparently, though | 
really with their energies paral yzed—every 
aspiration frozen into dull apathy. 

t was on the fifteenth day that,early in the 
morning, while serving out the provisions, 
Basalt dropped his biscuit to exelaiin, with 
a hysterical sob—‘‘Ship ahoy !” 

And then turned, with outstretched hands 
gazing ata white speck glistening in the 
sun upon the tar-off horizon. 

It was a sail, sure enough; and, with 
straining eyes, Anderson stood by his side, 
watching, and reading, as it were written 
upon that white speck — life, hope, love, 
home. 

“Hoist a signal,’’ he cried, and at the same 
moment went himselfto the mast, where 
he cast loose the sheet that held the little | 
sail, hauled it to the top and let it fly in the | 








soft morning breeze. 

“They'll see us, sir—they’!l see us,’’ cried 
Basalt, cheerfully, the whole man changing 
with the hope with him. 

*“Cheerily, cheerily, my lad! That means | 
home, sweet home; and confound all bad 
shipowners! Ilow’s the wound, my lad— 
how's the wound ?”’ 

The wound was fast on the way to heal, 
and ceased to trouble Anderson, who did 
not reply, so interested was he in the dis- 
tant sail. 

> eal she lower down, Basalt?’ he then 
said. 

“Not she,”’ cried the old man, gazing 
through his hands. ‘She'll see us safe!’ 

The old inan stooped down and slapped | 
his knees, a broad simile coming over his 
face, as he said to himself— 

“Hurray for the old stocking, and success 
to the Jolly Sailors!” 

Jobn Anderson did not speak, but stood | 
intently gazing at the sui, till his experience 
told him that there could be no question | 
about it—they were not seen, and the vessel 
was certainly more distant than when they | 
had tirst sighted her. 

Another half-hour passed, and then it be- | 
came plain to Basalt, though he would not | 
own it as yet, but stood up on the top of one 
od “ water-casks, cheering and waving his | 

at. 

At last he a short, and remained | 

zing after the departing ship, which sank | 

owerand lower, till she was the merest | 
speck, when he descended slowly, and pro- 
ceeded to serve out the biscuit and water—a 
process interrupted by the sight of the ship. 

“A bit and sup, my lad,” he said to An- 
derson. ; 

“Never despair! Better luck coming. 
It's a bit ot a disappointinent ? but I don't 
mind it a bit, for my part. In fact, it’s good ; 
= it now shows us as we're in the track of 

ps.”’ 

Another day, and another, and another, 
and now the water began to run short. 





| business is going to the de— old Harry, 





They bad drunk assparing|y as they could; 


thirst that would not be 
had been compelled to adiak. ivers ow 


svinptoms, too, ofa change 
| the orden grew stronger, madthe seis nj 


the raft through the water, - 
But though, the 


on, 1% was 
lowly that it could de them 
tesres land asthe Cape bar tie 
w Lreeses 
ethem mon H would 


HOW MR. TUDGE WAS TEMPTED, 


R. TUDGE, npiss.”’ 

\ oe bim in, Samuel,” said May 
ere wasa great deal of shoe rui, 

ae the mat outeid oo 7 

r. very spruce, hair cur 
he had spent an bour at the heledcosseron, 
his way ; his tail-coat of po cut, but. 
toned very tightly across his chest; and » 
general ty Fae largely in. 
creased is carrying an iminense bo 
in = end. - yes — 

“How are you, Mr. ” gaid 
advancing, with a sad emile, to shake ay 
with him. 

“Like a man onens into sunshine, m 
darling,’’ sai@Tudge, ger hand 
kissing it. 

“Ah, my dear, once upon a time, when 
you were little, it usen’t to be t hand,” 

“And it need not now, dear Mr. Tudge,” 
said May, offering ber cheek to the old man 
who kissed it fondly, and then sat down on 


_ the couch beside her, retaining ber hand, 


and, after laying down the bouquet care. 
— by his side, patting and stroking it ten- 
derly. 
‘Bless you, my dear,’’ he said, with tears 
in his ented viess you! And you 
rown such a beautiful young woman, too, 
Sut I always said you would ; didn’t I now. 
my dear—didn’t always say you wouid?” 
“You always spoiled me, Mr. Tudge,” 
said May, laughing. 
“Not I,” said Tudge, stoutly. “But May, 
my dear what feasts we used to have! Don’t 


| you remember the cheese-cakes, the al- 


mond rock, and the plums ?’’ 

“Oh, yes,”’ said , aniling sadly. “I 
remeinber it all, Mr. Tudge.’’ 

“To be sure you do my sweet; and I al. 
ways said you'd grow up a beauty. But 
you see, I’m arum old y of a fellow; 
but I know what's what. See here—there's 
a posy for you!’’ 

May took the flowers he held out with 
such pride—for he had gone to get a simple 
bunch of 1oses, and ende@ by purch 
the choicest bouquet of exotics he could 


| find. 


“It was very kind of you, Mr. Tudge and 


| they are very sweet.”’ 


‘‘Not so sweet as ber they are meant for,” 
said Tudge, beaming all over his plump 
face. 

“And look héw I've neglected to send 
you anything lately, iny dear! All business 
though,”’ he added, gloomil y——*‘all bast- 
ness ” 

‘That's what I asked you to come for, 
dear Mr. Tudge. 

“You've often told ine you looked upop 
me as a daughter.”’ . 

“To be sure—to be sure. Why, didn't 
you use to laugh and call me old Useis 
Tudge in the old days, ei? To be sure you 
did ; and ah! what fun we used to have?”’ 
His face wag all smiles; and leaning over 
her, he soitly stroked down, on each side, 
her bright glossy hair. 

“But stop,”’ he said, serious! y—* business, 
Why did vou send for me?” 

“To talk to you about papa and the busi- 
ness, Mr. ‘Tudge.”’ 

The old man faced round, serious as & 
judge, with his mouth pursed, and one fin- 
ger held up impressively. 

“I never bring the business outside the 
office.”’ : 2 be 
‘But it is for r *s good IT wan 
know,”’ said Mey; “end you are in his con- 

fidence ?’’ 

“Confidence, my darling,” said Tudge, 
“why, he’s offered me to be partner six 
times—six times, think of that! Said I'd 
mene half the business, and deserved to 

e.”’ 
“And why were you not, Mr. Tudge ?” 

“Why not, my dear? Why should I have 
been? I was right where I was. Who was 
to have taken my place ifI had been an 
ner? No; so long as I could save a few hun- 
dreds, and goon my own way, [| ~y 
want to change. ButifI’d known what 
know now, I ae nave ° eaten 

“Why ?” said May, anxiously. 

“Why? To skid the wheel going down 
hill—to act asa check and stop him. Where 
is he to-night ?”’ oe le’s"’ 

“Gone to dine at Mr. Longdaie 

*“Confound Mr. a lel” cried the old 


| man, starting up, and stamping about 


room—forgetting, too, in bis wrath, 
reticence about the office. know 

“I beg your pardon, my child—I his 
it’s very wicked; but as soon as I hear P 
name, or—his naine,’’ he exclaimed, cheek 
ing himself, “I get mad about the way *, 


“Then, things are very wrong, 


Tudge?” exclaimed May. —_—s, 
“Wrong, my darling, they re— 
Mr Tud bminigtered a smart tap 
r. abm 
his mouth te closc is, and then took & good 
sniff at May’s buuquet. 
“If you oaly knew how anxious | : 
about poor papa,” said May, ple 
“I’m sure you'd tell me.” eas oth 
wan't” said Tudge. “No busip 
of the office.”* : 
“But I'prso anxious” said May. 
And E do o long to «.” 
| *s) . 
“Can't help it, my dear.” “ 


. 
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Il me,” aaid tearfully. | silence and restraint ; a love 
Bett Fou AY cant ov ont” | fear dant nse esere” | ited jo arom pa Me Findgn ine] DE 
Tudge sterniv. : 2 ng with the servants, now climbing tg ing only is to be done ?” Tl -a- rac. 
“Do tell—for dear papa’s ame! n oy of her smiling father. The doctor ordered an emetic, and while 
«Now, don't tempt 4 eA Tod ” onia | M n 4 course of evening I maid to | he was preparing and admin it, 1 | GRAMMER.—Among several instances of 
«pray tell ne dear Un ae | + n in a low voice : went into the to question the those who go out of the world reciting verses 
May, laying her cheek against ny eg ink your sweet little daughter tles,who had been ordered w return thither. | with their expiring breath, D' israeli relates 
forehead. dun Watatd” teh aa ve softened her father's severity.” Just then a laborer entered and said: the curious dying ex m of a French 
“] were voller, eS a Pe old ng t Say 80 to hiin,” she replied. “I[tis| “It is all over—he is dead!” grammarian, who, in his last moment, ex- 
»eTO ’ Inan, 


temprming the coal-souttle; “but do be- 
lieve it, and give in. What do you want to 


? 
ay dear papa’s aftairs, and why he is 
ispirited."’ 
0 I'll tell you,” he said, tenderly, 
gs May nestled up to him—*“I'll tell you 
darling, for you're his own flesh and blood, 
and don’t know that I’m doing wrong, after 


“Are things so bad then?” said May, 
alarined ut his serious aspect. ® 
[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


Annie Elnidge. 


BY J. H. P. 











OME years ago, I was in the habit of oo- 

casionally leaving the large city where 

I live, for the purpose of visiting a rela- 

tion, who  omneanell and cultivated an exten- 

sive farm inone of the midland counties. 

Mr. Elnidge was a man of middleage, rich 
and well educated. 

He had been for some years married to a 

jous and amiable young woman, to whom 
- was tenderly attached. 

I reine:mber particularly one visit that I 
paid to the Falls, for so Mr. kinidge’s farm 
was called ; he was inthe fields when I ar- 
rived, and his wife received ine in a presy 

rior, well furnished with music and ks. 

n the evening Mrs. Elnidge with a pleas- 
ant smile said to ine: 

“My business asa farmer’s wife now be- 
(= Ifere sre newspapers and magazipes, 

hope vou will be able to amuse yourself 
for a while.” 

As she spoke, I heard asound of wheels 
creaking and horses trampling, mingled 
with the loud voices of the laborers,and the 
shrill ones of the shepherd-boys, all return- 
ing from their day's labor. 

“What !’’ I said to Mrs, —— 

ing amongst all those people ?”’ 
eon yes,’ she replied, “I always see that 
they are ates poy A attended to.”’ 

I proposed to accompany her,and we went 
into the kitcheu, now filled with working- 
people. 

All rose from their seats and saluted Mrs. 
Elnidge with respectful cordiality ; but I 
rerharked that her presence did not seein to 
cast any restraining gloom on the Jaughter 
and cheerful conversation going on. 

Suddenly, however, every voice was si- 
lent, every head uncovered, and a freezing 
stillness fell on the merry party. 

Mr. Elnidge entered, and while he re- 
mained, not a word was spoken by his peo- 
ple save in a vory subdued tone. 

Supper being ended, I returned into the 
parlor with iny host and hostess; and as iny 
yotiinacy with them wassuch as to warrant 
portoss freedom of s h,I remarked to | 

r. Elnidge the striking alfference between 
his wife's reception and his own. He 
siniled. 

“You think then these people do not love 
me, because they fear ine ?”’ 

“I think” said I, “that they love your wife 
Much better.”’ 

“And they are right to love her, for she is 
all kindnesss and gentleness, and full of in- 
dulgence for their faults; but believe me, 
+: ge more attached to me than they 

lnK, 

“I know I am severe, I never torgive a 
first fault, but I try to be inflexibly just. 
ludulgence isa weaknes#in hiin who ex- 
ercises it, andan injury to him who re- 
Ceives it.’ 

Mrs. Elnidge smiled. 

“Yes,” said her husband “what I say is 
true. How many good servants are spoiled 
by having their’ first offence overlooked. 
How inany children are ruined and render- 
ed intolerable plagues, because their par- 
ents, forsooth, have not sufficient moral 
courage to punish them,”’ 

“What,”’ said his wife, “If it should please 
Providence to grant us the blessing of chil- 
dren, would you treat them with the same 
rigor that you use towards your servants ?” 

‘Most certainly I should.” 

When he said this, he believed it, for he 
ad never known the softening power of 
paternal love. 

Mrs. Elnidge looked sad: and I hastened 
to change the topic of conversation. 

Next day 1 took leave of my friends ; and 
800n afterwards setting out on a distant voy- 
«°, I did not repeat my visitto the Falls 
ull after the lapse of several years. 

During my absence I learned that Mr. 
Elnidge had at length become the father of 
4 little girl, 

I wrote to congratulate him, and the im- 


» “are you 


the fact, but be is quiet unconscious of it: he 
fancies himself as Inflexible as ever, bas his 
love for his child is all-powerful.” A few 
evenings afterwards, as the workmen were 
return ngs I heard the calmly-severe voice 
of BP pee may : 

“Iw no inore about It; 
ty eoueunes boy.” wt 8 

“Please to consider fora moment,” 
said the steward; “his old mother has te 
one but him to sapport her. 

“He will replace the two sheep that hd al- 
lowed to stray away. We will all help him; 
and for pity’s sake, sir, don't turn him off 
for then noone in the neighborhood will 
hire him.” 

“That is not the question,” replied Mr. 
Elnidge; “I care very little for the loss of 
two sheep, but I will not retain in my ser- 
vice a good-for-nothing boy, who goes to 
sleep instead of minding his flock ; or per- 
haps does worse, and ds his time in 
stealing his neighbor's fruit.” 

Mrs. Elnidge and I ap » and saw 
a little shepherd-boy named Andrew,stand- 
ing before his master, trembling, and weep- 
ing bitterly. 

“Dear husband, don’t you think.” 

Mr. Elnidge interru her iinmediately: 
ant give me the pain of refusing you,my 

ear. 

“It is useless to ask me to forgive the ’ 
I have disinissed him,” wt Ras 

“Oh! pardon, sir,” stammered the child— 
‘indeed it was not for myself, it was for 


“Take him away, and letthere be an end 
to this,”’ said his master, in atone that ad- 
initted of no reply. 

The boy went ereracbhing as if his heart 
would break, and all the others sat down to 
supper. The meal was a sad one. Little 
Annie did not as usual play and dance 
around the table; she sat ona footstool at 
her mother’s feet, and I remember that 
from time to time she took turtively some 
hazel-nuts out of the little et of her 
apron, and threw them into the fire. 

At length her father bent over her and 
said, “You're not merry to-night, my darl- 
aH ails you?” 

“Nothing, papa,” replied Annie, turning 
very red. jai 

“What were you do ust now ?’’- 

“Nothing pane.” nei 

“How is that? I thought you were throw- 
ing something — nuts, I think—into the 

re.’”’ 

‘‘No papa,’’ replied the little girl tremb- 
ling, “I have not any nuts.” . 

“What ! why here they are in your 
pocket !’* 

Annie pouted her pretty little lips, and 
her eyes Miled with tears. ’ in 

“How is this?” said her father—“you are 

telling me an untruth!” 
The child’s whole frame trembled, she 
burst into a games fit of crying, and ex- 
claimed, “Oh, papa, don’t send me away! 
don’t send me away !”’ 

Her father folded her in his arms, em- 
braced and caressed, and promised to for- 
give her. At length she sobbed out : 

“It was that I—that I--wanted very much 
-—to eat some nuts—and I told Andrew to 
get me some—and while he was looking for 
them in the wood—his sheep went astray.’’ 
“So,”’ said her mother in a severe tone, 
“you were the cause of the poor boy's dis- 
grace !"’ 

“Come, come,” said Mr. Elnidge—don’t 
scold her, she won't do 80 any inore.”’ 

“But a shall be sorry if 
you send him away.” 

“Well, well, darling, call him back to 
suppor, and tell him that he may remain.” 

“Thank you, good pappy,”’ cried the 
child, kissing him, andthen jumping off 
his knee, “1’.1 yo tell him.”’ 

This little scene certainly surprised me, 
for I did not then know so well as I do now 
the utter and almost absurd inconsistency 
of human nature. 

Another lesson which I learned that even- 
ing was, the extreme difficulty, not to say 
impossibility, of speaking to parents about 
their children’s defects. 

In a day or twol returned to my resi- 
dence in the next town, and inonths passed 
on, when late one evening a servant gallop- 
ed up to my door, and banded ime a note. It 
was from Mr. Elnidge, and contained only 
these words : 

“My child is dying—come, and bring a 
physician.’’ Ordering my horse to be sad- 
dled instantly, I ran for my own physician, 
and causing him to mount the horse of the 
servant who had brought the imessage, in 
afew minutes we were galloping at full 
speed towards the Falls. 





pression which vur last conversation had 
seen Was 80 strong on iny mind, that I ven- 
on to claim some indulgence for the little | 
nder creature, whom I feared he would | 
treat with injudicious hardness. | 
: } regrettec to perceive in the letters which | 
hwd from him, that his principles of sev- | 
erity were by no means relaxed. 
i length 1 found myself once more with- 
Fal oy pleasant groves and meadows of the 
It was evening and su r-time when I 
an the weilcoinoounaeain kitchen;tliere | 
te the sune long table surrdunded by 
torking-pe. ple, and the master and mis- 
a oe in their accust med plucea, They re- 
— iné with the mst Cordial joy, and I 
Th n perceived that something was 
© master’s presence no longer imposed 





On sriving, we were shown into a bed- 
chainber, and there a piteous sight awaited 
us. Annie lay in her mother’s arms, her 
face livid, and hereyes starting from her 
head; she was writhing in convulsive 
agony, and uttering now and then piercing 
cries. e 

Her mother, weeping bitterly, asked her 
questions which the child did not answer; 
and her father kneeling before her, was al- 
most as pale as she, while his dark eyes 
were fixed in motionless agony. 

The doctor entered, and without speaking 
took Annie in his arins, laid her on the bed, 


| and examined her closely. There was an 


awful paus2, broken at length by his say- 


ing: 

“This child has been poisoned |” 

A cry of horror burst from the lips of 
every one present—for the servants col- 


tine et, basa 

e rew eg 

“Was he polepned ?”’ ates 

ie. were t, until the laborer ae y 
ny eager questious, confessed 

boy, before he died, had told hii that at 

Miss Annie's earnest uest, he had col- 

lected wild mushrooms in the woods, that 

one of the servants had cooked them, and 

teat ep had both eaten heartily of thein in 


I sent for this servant, but she had disap- 
, and I returned to the unhappy 
child's room. 
I told the doctor what I had learned, and 
he showed me a quantity of small 
of mushrooms which Annie had thrown up. 
At that moment she was calm, and Ia 
motionless on the bed; but never shall 4 


forget the agonized faces of the father and 
> ed as they stood gazing on their only 
c . 


The doctor beckoned me to the other side 
of the rooin, and said in a whisper : 

‘The child has but a quarter ofan hour to 
live : try to remove her parents, for the last 
convulsions will probably be frightful.”* 

Low as was the voice in which these words 
were eee, Mr. and Mrs. Finidge heard 
them distinctly, for in sone states of excited 
feeling, the sense of hearing 
strangely acute. - 

The father spoke not, but fixed his de- 
spairing glance more firmly on her; the 
nother threw herself on her, and 
kissing the cold convulsed lips, with a pas- 
sinnate fervor exclaimed : 

“My child, my chi!d, they shall not take 
me from you.” 


And so the last fearful moment ap- 
| ieee gee ushered in, as the doctor had pre- 

icted, by dreadful agonies. 

Mrs. oe did not long survive the 
shock, but died, trusting in the atoning 
mercy of Him who forgave the sin of Absa- 
loin's father. 

Mr. Elnidge lived for many years, a sad 
and bligh man, but greatly changed in 
character. 

All his sternness, as directed against acol- 
dental and slight transgressions of his or- 
ders, had vanished; while any epproach 
to theft or falsehood in those under his rule, 
was always visited with his severest dis- 
pleasure. 


=—— 


THE MAGNIFICENCE OF A NERo.—After 
the burning ot the city of Rome, Nero grati- 
fied his taste, in entire disregard of the pro- 
prietors, in entry it. He at once — 
P a number of the sites and a large 
portion of the public grounds for his new 
palace. The porticos, with their ranks of 
coluinns, were a imile long. The vestibule 
was | enough to contain that colossal 
statue of him, in silver and gold, 120 feet 
high, from which the Colosseum got its 
name. The interior was gilded throughout 
and adorned with ivory and mother-of-pearl]. 
The ceilings of ‘the dining-rooms were 
formed of movable tablets of ivory, which 
shed flowers and perfuines on the coinpany. 
The principal salon had a doine which,turn- 
ing day and night, imitgted the inovements 
of the terrestrial bodies. When this palace 
was finished, he exclaiined: “At last I am 
lodged like a man.’’ His diadem was valued 
at half a million. His dresses, which he 
never wore twice, were stiff with embroid- 
ery and gold. He fished with purple lines 
and hooks of gold. Henever traveled with 


i, 
_— 





less than a thousand carriages. The mules 4 


were shud with silver,the muleteers clothed 
in the finest wool, and the attendants wore 
bracelets and necklaces of gold. Five hun- 
dred she asses followed his wife Poppea in 
her progresses, to supply milk for her bath. 
He was fond of figuring in the circus asa 
charioteer, and in the theatre as a singer and 
actor. There was nota crime which he did 
not commit. Yet the world endured this 
monster for tourteen years, and he was pop- 
ular with the multitude, who were dazzled 
by his magnificence and mistook his sense- 
less profusion for liberality. On the anni- 
versury of his death, during many years, 
they crowded to cover his tomb with 
flowers. 
cc —> -- > —_——_ 

THE Miracutous CaBinet.—Unider this 
title an extraordinary work of art was lately 
exhibited in Jondon. When we say that 
this cabinet, measuring only five feet high, 
three feet wide, and eighteen inches deep, 
contains 150 pieces of furniture of the same 
size as in ordinary use, some of our readers 
will ask for a list; and, as a curiosity,here it 
is: A judge's large table, with ornaments, 
books,and six chairs; four large card-tablos, 
two Chinese tables, a smoking-table,a lady's 
work-table, two beautiful large Chinese 
toilet-tables, a large chexs-table, four work- 
boxes,four flower-pots with flowe 
not,a large candelabrum, a full-sized bed 








with ings, and a baby’s wrheg Sees a 
round toilettable, an eimbroidery frame, a 
large flower-table, five sinall Chinese lamps, 
two large ditto, two Chinese toilet candle- 
sticks, twelve fancy boxes, a footstool, a 

nter’s easel, four music-stands, a dining- 
table with twenty-four covers laid complete; 
four large dishes, twenty-eight plates,thirty 
cups, saltcellars, etc.; a large chandelier 
containing twelve wax-lights; nine en 
chairs, four parlor candlesticks, a Chinese 
writing~<lesk, a fancy inkstand with wax- 
tapers, rulers, and bell; a tea-tray, a draw- 
ing-room table,a throne, a tbrone-chair, four 
sinall flower-tables, a large tavle inlaid with 


specimens of shelis, glass-top, otc., etc. 


a what- | 


“Je vas, ow jt vais mourir: l'unow 
BN =¢ pe may be —_ 
oe or, | ain ; both terme are al- 
lowable.” an , 


INFANTRY.—The term infantry, applied 
froin one 


to foot-eoldiers, takes its of 

the infantas of Spain, who, that the 

army by her tather been 

defeated by the Moors, assembied a body of 
fers, and with them 


defeated the I of thin 
e enemy. In oy ~ & t 
istinga diers, 
who were not before held in much conaid- 
they then received the naime of in- 
fantry. 
Musto AND Bripors.— Bands of music 
are torbidden to play on inost the 
iron of the world. This is due 
the well known nomenon that « con- 
rtant succession of sound waves, especially 
such ascome from the playing of a good 
band, will excite the wire vibration#. At 
first these vibrations are very, slight, but 
they increase as the sound WwaYes continue 
to ouimme. 


ABSU RDITIES.—Manpertuis, the once cel- 
ebrated president of the Academy of Berlin, 
published a book in which, among other 
singular schemes and theories, be gravel 

to dissect the brains of Patagon 

ta, in order to discover the nature of the 
soul; to build a town where only Latin was 
spoken; to dig a whole through the centre of 
the earth; and to cure maladies, and 
serve life for several centuries, by coveri 
the patients witb an impervious plaster 
rosin. To ridicule this mathe:mat philo- 
sopher, Voltaire wrote his famous but ques- 
tionable novel of Candide. 


Paris Berorns THER Revo_cvtion.— The 
situation of Paris for many ages before the 
revolution was deplorable. Assassinations 
were daily coinimitted in the must public 
inanner, and the streets filled with robbers. 
The nobles theinselves were often no bet- 
ter than common highwayimen, apn | 

raes, cloaks, or anything else they coul 

ud. Ata fete given at Versailles, on the 
marriage of the Duchess of Burgundy, 
(great grandmother of Louis the Sixteenth ) 
a distinguished lord cut off a piece of her 
robe, in order to procure a clasp of diamonds. 
He was caught inthe fact, but pardoned by 
the king. 


Rovat TRADESMEN.— Near Cumm in 
Italy is the lake of Fusaro, where the pleas- 
ure of the excursion, to some travelers for- 
inerly finished with a feast of oysters, for 
which this lake is famous. It belonged to 
a very distinguished oystermonger — the 
king of the two Sicilies— whose agents open- 
ed the fish, and supplied the visiters. They 
do things in this way in Italy. At Rome, 
the Cardinal Doria used to be the milktman 
to those who chose w send to hia palace for 
this n article to the tea-drinking 
English ; and at Naples, the only good but 
terman was his majesty; and those who 
wished to have this article genuine sent to 
court for it, whence it was issued, impressed 
with the royal arins. His inajesty was alko 
the chief or only dealer in gunpowder, salt, 
tobacco,”’ ete, ete, etc. 

Tue Evernant's TAx.—The elephant’s 

rtiality for sweetineats, is well known ; it 
s acquired in plantations of suyar-cane, and 
is univerral. A curious Instance of this at- 
tachinent to confectionary, and the method 
pursued to gratify itby an elephantin its 
savage state, is upon record. It chanced 
that a coolie, laden with jaggery, a coarse 
preparation of ~~ ir, Was surprised in anar- 
row in the kingdom of Candy, by a 
wild elephant. The poor fellow, intent up- 
on saving his life, threw down the burden, 
which the elephant devoured, and bein 
well pleased with the repast, determin 
not to allow any person egress or regress 
who did not provide him with a similar 
banquet. The pass occured upon one ofthe 
principal thoroughfares to the —_ and 
the elephant, taking upa formidable position 
at the entranoe, obliged every passenger 

y tribute. It soon becaine generally 
Caewa that a donation of jagygery would 
ensure safe conduct through the guarded 
portal, and no one presumed to attempt the 
passage without the expected offering. 


Tug ORIGIN OF MACARONI.—Once upon 
a time a wealthy Italian nobleman owned # 
cook gifted by nature with an inventive 
genius. One day, inarapture of culinary 
composition, this great artist devised the 
farinaceons tubes called *macaroni,’’ which 
all love so well, with the succulent accessor- 
ies of rich sauce and grated clieese, famiilar 
to those who have partaken of this dish as 
properly prepared. liaving filled a mighty 
china bowl with this delicivuus compound he 
set it before his lord—a gourinet of the first 
water—stood by to watch the effect of his 
experinent. The first mouthful elicited 
the ejaculations ‘Cari!’’ idi.matically 
equivalent to “excellent” in English, froin 
the {illustrious epicure. After swallowing a 
second modicurn he exclaimed, ‘*Ma Cari!" 
or “Excellent indeed!" Presently, as the 
flavor ofthe teothsome mess grew upon 
him, his enthusiasin grew to even higher 
flights, and he cried out, in a voice tremu- 
lous with joyful emotion, “Ma caroni!”— 
| “Indeed, inost supremely, most sublimely 
!and superlatively excellent!” In paying 
| this vertan tribyte to the merits of his couk's 
discovery he unwittingly bestowed a name 
upon that admirable preparation, which has 
stuck to it ever since. As salt is sometimes 
used with “macaroni” a little might not be 
out of place in this macaroni story. . 
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Ace GONE SEAWARD. 
Ba BY AUOUSTA WESTER. 


A merry, tiresome child, an hour ago, 
% That shouted and made haste for life's mere sake, 
M And knew no why for wanderings to and fro; 

so. A creature boisterously blithe to be. 

4 And playtime was all hours when he might wake. 
Po An hour ago : and now, great river ude, 

What mute dead thing is it that thou dost hide ? 
“4 What mute dead thing they cannot win frem thee? 
. 


An hear ago his langhters broke the sky; 

Ané then, a foot that slipped, a parted wave, 
: And life that was to be all paseed by. 
P A plunge, a struggic, and he has forgot ; 

, And ‘tle 4 naught they eeck and cannot save. 
Give back, great river tide, the thing they seek ; 
Give the unstirring limb, the frigid cheek, 

Give back the dead; the child returneth not. 


» And ‘tis the common tale of life and death; 
_ * And ‘tis the tale that never shall scem true, 








For life te ours the while we draw our breath, 
And death we know not save ite alien name. 
we S : A restices @iild that leaped and laughed and grew; 
a, *.. And sudden there's but silence and a void, 
i Gers Great river tide, give back the thing destroy@, 
} + . And Greater River, bear him whence he eame. 
- : PEASANT 
+” " > PRINCE é * 
ra. i : A Story of Russian Life. 
~ Pri ; —_——_— 
in: f BY MRS. W. H. HILL. 
a. CHAPTER XXIX. 
& PRINCESS WITTGENSTEIN. 
ee OOR little Raoul Constantine Onfrey 
i 7 Wittgenstein died and was buried. 
=: His wey Oe, Coseres — a 
— = colored velvet an ng ® 
a. | ; plate, with bis name and ope: was placed on 
‘ft an opea hearse, a rich pall of cloth-of-gold 
4 . thrown over it,and on thisasilver cross was 


, 
By laid. 
i The hoarse moved slowly, its four horses 


a being heavily trapped with velvet and 
ae. crape, their heads surinounted with long 

a >! | black plumes. 

— 2 In front of the hearse, though it was mid- 

= “Sy dav, four men walked with lighted torches. 
= 2 They were dressed in long black cloaks, 

_  « and wore black masks. 

ae. j Then cane a bishop, pete pen | his initre, 
ee and carrying a golden cross on high. 


He was followed by a nuinber of priests 


—.* bearing church banners and pictures of 
| \ saints. 
eA,” . The priests were habited in black velvet 
= ; robes, trimmed with silver lace. 
> > After thein came choristers, chanting the 
a «>. maas for the dead; then the hearse,and then 


the carriages containing relatives and ac- 
quaintances closed the long procession. 
Princess l’eodora was inconsolable for the 
loss of her infant. 
She shut herself up and refused to see 
° anyone but ber confessor, and ber grief was 
perhaps the greater on account of the perfect 
; quiet — proscribed by etiquette. 
' Ten days after the infant was buried, 
j Father Michael peony told Princess Feo- 
dora that her husband was no more. 

Then indeed her grief was wild and un- 
controllable. 

She astonished the mild Father by turn- 

‘ ing on him like an enraged Lioness, 

“You lie!’ she shouted, “any husband is 
not dead. low dare you lie to me—false, 
wicked wretch !"’ 

And with a scream, more of rage than sor- 
row, the Princess went off in violent 


hysterics. 


a ee 
Paton 


*y 
re a 
a ~ 
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ene. 
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yee ova 
rene. 


When she recovered, her first question | 


was: 

“Where is my husband ?" e 

It was her maid who heard the question, 
and she turned away without replying. 

W hat could she say ? 

“Tell ine, Valerie, please,"’ she said,al most 
humbly. 

“Prince Wittgenstein is in Heaven, your 
highneas,"’ replied the girl, with deep so- 
lemnity. 

; “Ie it true?" 
a”. “Yea, your highness." 
oo? ‘Leave ine; I want to think.” 
at 7. * . . * . . « 
s Prince Wittgenstein had met nis death 
=. ; leading a sortie on the enemy's advan 
i . battery. 
a He rode before his men, cheering them 
; ‘ on when a bullet struck him, wounding 
. him severely in the left arm. 
+ He waved his sword above his head, cry- 
ing out: 
‘ “'Tis only a scratch! 
.: men !”" 
PY Searcely had the words pense’ his lipa, 
: t when another ball pierced his gallant heart, 
. and he fell froin his horse without a groan. 
P Vaasili sprang froin hisc rand 
, his friend, but the handsome f wore the 
death-smile. 
The stiff fingers held the sword in the 
rip of death,and the shattered lef aru: was 


3° 
ho 
er bled under him. 
* was borne back and 
tt 





W ittgenstein's bod 
buried on a hill-side, where many had al- 
: ready found a resting- 
Ning He lay beside Robofl. 
<2 Both of then were buried without ates, 
a woaaped in their cluaks, their swords lai 
a9 thein and the earth shoveled in, then 
i the grave smoothed over, a volley fired,and 
a cross set u 
There was no time for useless ceremonies. 
is ‘Be sleep the brave who sink to rest, 
ic kgell ie ru 
Be zene ei hag cone 
Vaasili sat by the camp-fire, his head rest- 
ing on we musing sadly on the un- 


a “Why are they taken when I am isft? 


ot gel 
. 






b) 


Come on, my | 


Young men, with a long life of usefulness 
before thei, with high hopes and lov- 
ing friends. It is strange." 


About an hour after, when the Count had 
one to sleep over the volume, a gentile 
at t 


bell of the house door sent 
though it waa,it was nevertheless | pul he great of the house \- 
weet ballet ever toashed Vassili when | the hall — out to face the chilly wind. 
| he stood in the thickest of the tight, and on | A tall Songht SNe sae 
| all sides he saw friends and foesfall,mowed She was wer veiled, and she inquir 


“ is | for Count Plato 
| down by the “Reaper whose naine | ——— hall porter was puzzled. 


passed scath thro | Count Platoff had given orders for the 
ann ha earn the Bory | first visitor that called to be shown right up 


He did not shun death, Daf the fiat had | to the library. 
not gone forth, and he lived. | Nichola had been hall porter in the last 
He won laurels by his indomitable bray- | Count’stiine, and he was in the habit of re- 
ery, but his seemed a charimed life. | ceiving lady visitors, but he had never be- 
6 other man esca in the same unac- | fore shown "pa lady to Count Vassili. ' 
countable manner stinguishing himself | However, everything must have a beg = 
by undaunted courage, bis fearlessness on | ning,and perhaps bis master m ht turn ou 


the battle-field,and calin endurance in camp | @ gay man, — Lv edges he 4 s iin 


| septent wn tte tine te bess up again. 


— trench. Seat . . 
t was Alex aulowitach. er u 
All through the awful war,this man ofthe | He fea the tall veiled lady upstairs, and 


on to the library-door,which he opened, an- 


people displayed a high-souled ae 4 
@ indifferance to suffering, which —s : 
shamed many a high-born ntly-reared os — 
aristocrat. 4 “4 Bh cai The visitor passed in, and the door was 
The coldest night-watch could wring no | shut. ? 


She looked about her,and at first supposed 
the rvoim to be unoccupied. 

She saw no one, and so she sat down to 
wait. 

Ina few moments she heard deep, regular 
breathing, as of some one who slept. 

She rose, and great was her astonishment 
to find a man, fast asleep, in a large arin- 
cbair in front of the tire. 

“This must be Count Platoff,"’ she said to 
herself. 

The Count lay back in an easy chair, one 
haind on each arm of his chair, and his feet 
on a soft mat. ~ 

He looked well, and his toilet, for, in 
spite of the porter's doubts on the subject, 
he had not expected ladies, was simple. 

He wore a black velvet dressing-gown, the 
short white curls stood up all over his noble 
old head, in striking contrast to his fair 
sinooth face. 

The genial heat of the room had deepened 
the flush in his cheeks, and, in spite of the 
white hair, moustache, and whiskers, Count 
Vassili looked a very handsome man. 


complaint from his |i 

If the black bread fell short, Alexis did 
without, or handed his slim allowance to a 
hungry comrade. 

He was never known to murmur, never 
heard to grumble. 

Vassili never lost sight of him,and,thanks 
to the intiuence of Count Platoff, Alexis’ 
bravery did not go unrewarded. . 

He was promoted dly, and, when the 
bitter war was over, Alexis Palouwitsch's 
| name stood high on the list of officers who 
| had distinguis theinsel ves. 

He was no longer a peasant—he was a no- 
ble sprung from the people, 


CHAPTER XXX. 


ICHOLAS died in March, 1855, but 
N pence was not proclaimed until Apri!, 
[ 855, and when the happy day arrived, 
all was joy and gladness, 

Vassili and Alexis bid a final adieu to the 
— which had been inoistenedby the blood 
of their comrades, and start for home 











‘‘Dear me,how very odd !"’ she continued, 
thoughtfully. ‘What had I better do? 
wish he would wake up!" 

The lady stood néar the sleeper. 

She 
conclusion that it was very handsome. 


with saddened yet grateful hearts. 

The new Emperor was of a milder,gentler 
nature than his father. 

Hie warred inst a mighty enemy, but 
the war was bloodless, for the enemy was 
>. 

‘hen Alexis reached St. Petersburg, he 
went without a moment's delay to the hoine 
ot his inother. 

Vastly different was the tall, upright offi- 
cer with glittering orders and stars upon his 
breast from the humble Alexis in the 
cafetan, the Alexis of the old days. 

Difterent, but only in appearance—his 
manly, honest heart was the same ; his true, 
noble nature had not been spoiled by soit- 
voiced adulation. 

Alexis was home again, in the humble 
| Cottage where he had spent many pleasant 
days and siept happy, dreainiess nights— 
sweet sleep of the workingman, from which 
he had always risen with a light heart, to 
eat the homely breakfast, sweetened by 
toil, and start out to take his own manly 
share of the world’s-work. 

Surely this early ae had prepared 
| him for honor ana triumph 

Surely sweet-tongued flattery would be 
powerless to soil this pure, strong mind—to 
efface the wholesome recollections of bis | 
| youth ? 
| Alexis was only just in time. 
| 
| 


shut up with a man, and he fast asleep! 
Besides, she was in a hurry, her errand 
must be done, and she must get away. 
She coughed at first gently, then loudly. 
The Count slumbered on. 
What was to be done? 
She must waken him at all risks. 
* She might have knocked on the table, she 
might have thrown books or articles of bi- 
jouterie, or an inkstand, at the sleeper. 
She did none of all these. 


shook him soundly. 

He woke with a start. 

Being a single man, he was not used to 
having his day-dreams so rudely put to 
flight. 

Yhile she had waited, the lady had put 
up her veil, and now stood revealed. 

The astonished Count had never before 
beheld his guest—had never seen her in 
his life, 

“I beg your pardon for shaking you, Count 
Platoff, but nothing else would wake you. 
My brother sent me to tell you that he can- 
not leave St. Petersburg at present. My 
mothe: is dying.” 

As she said the last words, the visitor's 
| Voice grew husky, and large tears sprang to 
| her soft, dark eyes, 

“God bless me, Alexis! 
sorry. Very sorry.” 











His mother was dying; the firm, dark- 
eyed mother, whose bright, resolute tace 
had often been in Alexis’ dreains when far 
away from the humble St. Petersburg cot, 

| was soon to pass away forever. 

She nad received a rude shock when her 

| loved son disappeared so suddenly, and the 
long, anxious waiting and suspense had Whether Vassili was sorry that Alexis 

| told on the old woman. had a sister, or whether he was sorry that 
ane! “ bee ce ae Mm 00 | this identical lady who had shaken him was 
| She was tired of watching tor asight of his | reer ee ee eee, ae 
wy: wore with waiting for the sound of | He sat up, and pushed his white hair into 
phew in aati | shape, and then suddenly remembered that 
| Her datk tace had grown fearfully thin, | py Nth eo yp a chair for ho 

‘ Pg lines about the mouth had | and the atet p P . oo 

| deepened, but the sharp coal-black eyes 

| were ful of spirit still, Poe ie wahenied struck by his vast proportions. 

| brown hands st . , 

Asemte ctgnee to hin, yee 2 be silent, | sued, tone Woe " 

and gently approac mother's seat. “Thank you, Count Platoff. But I must 

MP aptinn  - #0 softiy that she did not hear g. ne v alk home, and it will soon be 
He knelt beside her. “Don't 

a “ yet. You are Alexis’ sister, 

“Mother, I have came home to you," he and aenat'ts iy friend. Let me eek ab 

you. Your are like your brother.” 

The girl was handsome. 

Her hair and eyes were dark, and her 
features Hy see and her skin brown, with 
a flush on 
in the lips. 

She was twenty-two, and her tall form 
was rounded, vet slender. 

She looked the einbodiment of health and 

race. 

Her voice came deep and musical from 
the full throat and wide chest; and she 
seeined the sort of a woman who never 
thought of her nervous system. 

“What is your-name?” asked Vassili, 


Dear me, I'm 


6 chair close to the stove. 


| 


d. 

The old woman started to her feet with a 
glad cry of joy. 

Her son's face was close to hers, his breath 
warin on her cheek, his young strong hand 
on hers. 

All the days and nights of watching and 
| waiting had brought no tears to those reso- 

lute dark eyes, but joy can soften more than 
| grief and now she cried aloud. 


. - © * oo 


* 

| Vassili sat in his warm library in his hand- 

| some house in St. Petersburg. 
| Hewas — ever and anon glanced 
, at his watch as if expecting some interrup- " 
tion. | gazing at his visitor with renewed interest 
Tt was a cold day, though May had com- when he sew what manner of } 
menced what is called her sunny reign. | was. , es 





The wind whistled through the streets,' “My name is Zouboff,” 
| and every now and then a spiteful shower simply. =e oe ne 
of sleet beat against the double windows. (|  “Zouboff! A old Russian name! 


I will walk bome with y 
in aoe you, Zouboff. Come, 
ss * 7 © o o 
Vassili reached 
mA. .... ng Dago one evening as the 
came down to meet him on the 


She had grown tall and lovely. 
Her dark curls fell nearly to her slight 


The room was warin, its crimson paper 
and red morocco furniture gave it such a 
comfortable look,and the crimson and black 
tilea stove such a generous heat. 

_“I wonder what keeps Alexis so long?” 
eaid Vussili to himself, throwing down his 
hook with a yawn. “How I wish he would 
some. I long to get back to Dago.” 

He did not eoue, however, eo the weary 


is 





She simply went up to the Count, and | 
| nother is very ill, not expected to live, and 





| 


| engagement, he h 
on his face and came to the returned to Dago. 


| 


waist and she seemed in perfec 
though she was so slight, ao tairy. health, 
beaut ‘ ; 1 like,in hee 
“Ah, my dear uncle!” she 
tng ints hi orm and sleeping hi Ton 
with Kisses ¥ smothered bim 
“Yes, Zoe, your uncle has come 
again. Are & little glad to see hime 
“Why don't you sak ab about youn na: 
Alexis, Zoe ?” old friend 
A deep sudden blush crossed the you 


Osi 2 ~" it. and crossed 

f RaW R 

mind, but was instant] imsed hie 
thought: 7 with the 


“She is but a child. It can " 

Vassili walked slowly up +5 
holding ” ateee by the hand. Bright 
=e inet eye on every sid 
beloved b young and old. * Hor ho wes 
Inside the Castle, Annette stood Near the 
door, —. sag warm Pag ey She 
wore a high w 
and bright striped skirt. blue jacket, 

ear her was poor Aimee. YV-; 
much ey oe to see her, as she pam 8, 
ascended the > stairs. 

Aiinee looked about her, with slight cu- 
riosity, and ap to take some interes 
in pp was go ng on. 

“Is your mother better, Zoe?” 
ss cig — lt 

“Yes, mu ; the other day she 
watched Fidele jumping, and 
a him Jon wet woul whecuee 

“T am de to it. Wh 
Merely Cosss Pitett: Yecsanal 

‘Here I am unt ff. Yo 4 
come home. Thank God that you ane am 
= a to us,” said the priest, coming for. 
ward. 

Supper was spread in the red roo 
Vasalil enjo ed the quiet comfort of hotke 
intensely, r the hard life he had lired 
for the past three years, 

The room looked warm and home-like, 
and the talk of the supper table was merry 
though Vassili had passed so many sad 
months since he sat there. 

Baron Sternberg did the most of the talk- 
ing; he had, of course, answered the im- 


I | perial ukase, and gone to the Crim 
Seine wounded ay severely in thee 


been invalided, and 
He had only recovered his health suff- 


It was very embarrassing, indeed, to be | ciently to walk about on a crutch, but he 


| was exceedingly cheerful, and a great f 


| 








vorite at Castle Platoff. 

“Where is Alexis?” asked the Baron, 
when the meal was nearly over; “I 
to ask forhim. What a noble fellow he is! 
How well he has behaved.” 

“Yes, indeed,’’ replied Vassili, heartily. 
ot is —_ peePar ae we have. 

e is staying in St. Petersburg at present. 
I waited for bin two whole on, as I did 
not wish to come home without him; bat 
poor Alexis had to remain in the city; his 


of course he could not leave her.” 

“Of course not, What are they? his peo- 
ple I mean.” 

Vassili played with his tea-spoon, for 1 
minute, before ways . 

“They are just like Alexis. I did not see 
the mother, but his sisters are fine-looking, 
noble girls. Just the sort of sisters one 
would like to have.” 

Zoe listened to this conversation with 
breathless interest. Though she had not 
seen Alexis for three years, she remember- 
ed him well. 

His image was fresh in her mind, her 
uncle had often written to Zoe during the 
war, and every letter had been full of a 
counts of Alexis’ gallant deeds. 

No wonder the young girl had halfur 
consciously grown to regard him as a hero, 
and look forward to seeing him again # 
the petgnten dream of her liie. 

Alexis had appeared to her just as ber 
mind was forming, and appeared asthenew 
happy life opened up to her, so he seewed 


| @ part of it, as much as Vasaili himself. 


| 


looked up at him, fur she was ly face, and the deep musical voice, 


‘Alexis’ mother eying? 1 cannot te!l you | ly; had the 
oor Alexis; he isa 


| 
| 


er cheeks and a warm criinson | 





i 


Now, the coming home was rovbed of 
half its joys, for Alexis was absent. 

The tall, strong form, the grave, yes tit 
inembered so well, and thought of #0 
from her for ever? 

She —— oni of em 
perhaps he forgotten her 

As Zoe thought of this, something 5 oo 
up in her throat, and tears sprang © 


eyes. and 
She we + Ap quietly out of the room, * 
away to her own chamber. the 
A beautiful silver lamp burnt before 
‘Madonna, and she looked so mild, 8 oe 
tle, that Zoe poctontiy felt calmed, 
azed on the Heavenly face. 
° “Oh! Marie mere !’’ she oiet, “_— on 
her knees. “Forgive me, tha 
Should I not rather be thankful that wy 
dear uncle has returned?” room, 
On every side of this, her =a oo 
were mementoes of Alexis. Boo - 
they had 


he had made for her, books aod 

died er, a bird he bad a 

tamed for her, and pictures ! 

clever hands. all her treasure 
Zoe glanced around on ds, bed 


and burying her face in her anc © igs 


| aloud. #If he bad not forgotten, 
If he had only sent me one N° or the Art 


Zoe subdued her grief well, 4 aod 
night, but she was quieter than ——. 
Sternberg often teased her to kiow Belo 

“What come to you, Loot eee be 
laugh,” said the Baron, on ys 
found her aitting in the re¢ room looking 


ae out of the wanton. ‘beni Neibieg 
ails me. Iam not a child nowy . 
not be always laughing- ole J 
ne GT se are tocq , 
afraid you are or fretting be see 
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by her, and took her hand 


16Oe at down 
He blushes mantied on Zoe's 


in his. Rosy 


tg0e; 8 t 
nd fairly trembled for fear 
ret suees the cause of her sadness. 
: Zoe was Very lovely, her skin was so 
on her eves so beautiful. She set witt 
those deep blue eyes cast down, the lon 
dusky lashes lving on the pale cheeks, for 
the flash of color had died away; her 
file was turned to Sternberg, and he ae 
joking at her as he had never done be- 


ate marked her beauty, he noticed the 
delicate tracery of blue veins on her tem- 
le, the daint¥ contrast of the silky black 
at with the white brow and snowy neck, 
the proud arch of the eyebrow, and the 
qweet sensitive curve of the young soft lips. 
Hw sizghed deeply; why, he scareely knew 
jme@elt. 
Die thow he felt so old beside this ehild, 
and suddenly a feeling sprang up in his 
heart that he would like to take this pure 
young girl to himnselt—to cherish and = 
iect her, to guard her with such tender Jove 
that the wind ot Heaven would never visit 
the lovely face too Poughly. 

She wus so slight, so fragile; the tiny 
hand he held in his lay on his broad palm 
likea snow-drop. 

Zoo was silent; she was very fond of 
Sternberg. Indeed, the kindly genial Ba- 
rou was dear to her heart; next to Vassili 
she loved him, but she was afraid he might 
suspect her love for Alexis, 80 she was con- 
strained and shy beneath his searching 
raya. 
en tell me if anything has troubled 
you, dear child. You love me, do you 


not?” 

“Yes, indeed, Baron Sternberg!’ said 
Zou, earnestly, liMing her calm, ifnocent 
eves to his. 

“Avain he looked at her, strangely, and 
Zw blushed; she knew not why. 

“Zoe, dear Zoe. You must tell me why 
vou are sad. I would die before you should 
suffer one day of unhappiness,,’ said the 
Baron, warmly. 

“Thank you; you are too good, too kind,”’ 
the ygirl murmured. 

Sternberg was a soldier; he bad never 
married, because be had never loved. He 
had seen but little of Court life, and his ex- 
pericnee in love affairs was small. 

Hie found out all in a moment, that he 
loved Zoe, and he deterinined to ask her to 
warry bim. 

ife was old, but he sagely reflected she 
had seen very few young men. She knew 
hin well; he was a friend of her uncle’s, 
and he was certain of Vassili’s consent, 

“Zoe! You are very young, but you 
know me well. Do you think you love me 
well enough to live with me all your life?”’ 

Zoe felt rather surprised at this question, 
but she knew her uncle had often invited 
the Baron ta come and live with thei at 
Piatoff, a8 Sternberg was a lonely place, 
and the Baron a lonely man. 

Now she supposed he was about to acoe 
the invitation, and she felt rejoiced. ® 
would always be there, the cheerful old 
inan, with his jolly good-tempered laugh, 


and his fresh sun-burnt face. She was very 
glad indeed, and turned to him joyfully, 
saving: 


“Oh! yes, indeed I could. I am so glad.”’ 

The Baron was a little puzzled; it was 
not quite the answer he ‘ex ed, but still 
il Was an answer that none but the most un- 
reasonable mianon earth could find tault 
with, and Sternberg was not an unreasona- 
ble man, so he was contented. 

“Dear little Zoe! My dear little one. 
Kiss me, Zoe.”’ 

The young girl obeyed. She raised her 
sweet young face to his without slight- 
est reluctance. 

He had often kissed her before; but 
never as he kissed her now. nase. | 
clasped her passionately in his arms, an 
corene® her sweet pale dace with tender 

ISNeR, ~_ 

408 was surprised at such an embrace. 
She pushed him away, and flushing deep- 
ly, rose from her seat and left the room. 

The Baron went at once to Vassili, who 
“atin his study, perusing his letters which 
had just arrived. 

“Ah! Platoff I bave news for you, bet- 
tr than any you have there.’’ 

As he spoke, Sternberg threw himself in- 
\ a chair near his friend. 

Vassili looked up quickly; Sternherg’s 
face was flushed, and his blue eyes were 
bright with happiness. What could have 
happened? 

= V hat news?” asked Vassili. 

“Good news, old friend; but, tell me, 
have you heard from Alexis?” 


“Yes, Alexis and his two sisters will be | 


With us the day after to-morrow.” 

“You don’t say so? Is the old lady 
gone ?”’ 
Yes, dead and buried, poor old lady. 
“OW for your news, Sternberg ?”’ 

Vxss:li sat waiting, in eager expectancy, 
but the Baron fidgeted about, blushed like 
4xirl, and was silent. 

“Let ne hear it, Sternberg. What is the 
Inatter, nan?” 

**W hat should be the matter? Vassili, do 
you like me? do you respect me?” 

“Of course! Are you mad, to ask it?’’ 

Vassili, I love Zoe, and she has consent- 

ed to inarry me.” 
naoue ‘wie Platoff, springing from 
like Sone are you saying? A child 
tay msili eyed the Baron, as if he would 
_ have added, “An old man like a 

ut did not, out of res for his feelings. 
Zoe is sixteen,” Sternberg, pl 
LOS tig ee eaaen and she says she 

itd w life 

me illing eo. po ber 


~* 
- ~ 


4 2 ts ~~ . . 


thing, though what itcan be I eannot im- 






Vasnili eat Gown again, and ran his hands 
through his snowy curls, deeply. 
“Surely, Platoft you will not e 
consent. I know what you think. You 


he was thunderstruck by agp saa, beg think I am too old, but believe me, I will 


— that child, and she will be happy with 

ne. 

| “I will give her everything she wishes ; 
it will be my dearest wish to eee bee 


yy.” 

Vasil looked at his old as he 
pleaded thus, and his heart sinote him for 

treat Sternberg unkindly. 

The Baron was not young, but that was 
— fault ; - was handsome, and —* 

rave, and, as he himself said ul 
= Zoe kindly. aa 

“I consent, Sternberg, with all my heart. 
The only reason I hesitated was because 
she is so young. 

“That, however, is no objection; she loves 
you, and you love her. e her, old friend, 
—— with her, my warm love and bless- 

ng.”’ 

As he spoke, Vassili rose, and with Rus- 
sian effusion, Sternberg warily on 
the eheek, 

“Come, let us find Zoe and talk it over 
— her,” said he, and they left the study 

( Oo 50. 





CHAPTER XXXI. 
MOTHER AND DAUGHTER. 


ENTION has been made of Princenag 
v Wittgenstein, the mother of Constan- 
tine. She was a stern and unbending 
Russian aristocrat; and the hardest blow 
she had ever received in her life, was the 
news of her son’s marri 

Her only son married, without her oon- 
sent. and to a peasant! 

The Princess lived on a small estate in 
the province of Iwer. She lived in the 

reatest seclusion, ber only intimate friend 
sing the Abbess of a nunnery in the 
neighborhood. 
The Abbess, like herse!t, was a high-born 
lady, and though one of the cineiples of 
the Greek church, is the teaching of humil- 
ity, the Superior was - no means humble. 

Princess Witigenstein would scarcely 
have made a friend of her had she been of 
alowly mind, but, although the recluse 
had renounced forever the pomps and van- 
ities of the world, she wus still keenly alive 
to the distinctions of rank and station. 

The Princess heard, unmoved, of the 
death of her grandson; but tho sad ending 
of her only sun’s life broke up the stony 
heart. 

She had ane written a eee to him, save 
one ry letter, since marriage. She 
had net heard from him for nearly atwelve- 
month. 

He was dead! her only son, the tall 
strong youth of whom she had been so 
»xroud. Oh! how her cold heart ached, for 
flard as it was, it was a inother's heart. 

The sad news reached her one evening 
just as she was about to retire for the night. 

‘he letter was in the handwriting of her 

son’s confessor, and it bore a large black 
seal. 
The white thin hands of the old aristo- 
crat trembled as she tore it open. Sheknew 
the sad news it contained. Yes, she was 
certain that Constantine had fallen to rise 
no more. 

She read the letter. The calm, awtul old 
woinan, her white, still face, her tierce glar- 
ing eyes, 5 oy oom the servants as they 
stood breathless around her. 

She read it through, then she raised her 
white trembling hand on high, and bitterly 
she cursed the woman who parted her 
son from ber. > 

It was an awful thing to see her—a fear- 
ful thing to hear her, the bereaved mother, 
curse her dead son's wife. 

“Send for the Abbess,”’ she said, and 
rose from the seat on which she had flung 
herself. 

She attempted to cross the room, waving 
buck a servant who tried to assist her, but 
she fell before she had taken a dozen ste 
and the hushed, fear-stricken serfs ed 
her to her room and laid her down on ber 
coueb. 

She lay still, but her thin ashy lips moved 
as if she talked, and the wild eyes stared 
blankly before her. 

The Abbess came, and they were left 
| alone together—the recluse in the plain 
| black dress, with the huge golden cross on 
| her breast, and the grim, white-faced wo- 
| man, stricken to the proud heart by the 
hand of God. 
| What between them no one knew. 
| The Abbess remained with her friend all 
| night. 
| 
! 
| 
| 





She left her early the next morning, and 
as she passed out, the servants noticed that 
her eyes were red and swollen, as if she 
had wept. 

Princess Wittgenstein never 
room again. Her confessor, ber physician 
and the Abbess, were her only visitors; 
otpera came, but were not udimitted. 


left her 


She had no other friends at Iwer, but ber 
high rank, ber pious life, had inspired unt 
| versal res ; and crowds ot people called 
| daily to inquire for her. 

Great was the astonixhment of the house- 

hold, one evening, when the Abbess de- 
| seanded to the servants’ hall, and announc- 
| ed the expected arrival of the Princess Feo- 
dora, the widow of Prince Constantine. 

“Let the guest-chamber be prepared for 
the Princess, and a room ve got ready for 
her ad 

The housekeeper courtesied, and inquir- 
ed when her Highness wus ex . 

“To-morrow, at three o’clock,” replied 
the Abbess, and she returned to the apart- 
ment of the Princess without ancther 
word. 


The servants were SS 
Surely this was strange; woman, 
j. who bad hunbied the proud Princess lying 
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‘ ~ a 








upstairs, an invited guest, received with 


wr. 
The old priest, the Princess’ confessor, 
rap pd ng ae yw pee ») ae 
bouse i briefly ex a to 
her, shah, on dfeinen Constanti tine hed died 
Tey Whsgetni, Nak ea, pea 
en 
of the Palace in St. 
estates, with the ex 
lwer—it being the of the 
old Princess. 


Princess Feodora was therefore perfectly 
Gopendent on ber imother-in-law, and had 
written to her for instructions. 

The old iman sighed as he finished bis 
recital hed, and shook hia bead sadly, 
saying, t to himself, half to the house- 


—— 
“Ah, this anbappy house !"’ 

The servants waited anxiously, next day, 
for three o'clock to come, for were 
very curious on the subject of the Princess 
Feodora. 

They bad heard reporteof her marvel- 
lous heauty, and they knew how she was 
detested by their mistress, 

“Poor young thing!” said the old priest 
to the Abbess, as they sat in the reception- 
room, waiting her arrival. ' 

“Poor young woman! hers will bea 
life. She has lost ber child and he. hus- 
band, and has now wo live on the bounty of 
one who hates her."’ 

Before the reciuse could reply, the roll of 
carriage wheels up the avenue announced 
the arrival ot the Princess. * 

The priest went vut to the great daor to 
meet her. 


A lady, dressed in the very deepest 
mourning, descended the carriage steps,and 
turned to him. 


Her face was poet invisible, being 

covered by her Vy crape veil, but her 

voice struck him at once, it was so sweet, so 
‘am the Pri Wittgenstein 

“I am noess ,"' she 
said, in low, melancholy accents. 

The priest bowed. 

“Iam Fatber Angelo, the confessor of 
your mother,’ he replied. 

She made a gentle obeisance,and they en- 
tered the house. 

The abbess eyed the newoomer keenly, 
but not one trace of her countenance was 
visible. . 

This.gave the Princess the oor - of 
being able to read the faces of the ors 
while ber own was concealed. 

“Would you like to go to your own a 
ment, or shall I conduct you to the n- 
cess ?"’ inquired the abbess. 

“I will go to ny own room first, if you 
lease. I um very fatigued after my long 
ourney.”’ 

The two ladies ascended the stairs together 
and the abbess left the stranger in the large 
handsuine bed-chamber, where ber maid 
was waiting to attend her, and entered the 
apartment of the old Princess. 

“Well! said the old woman, with eager 
impatience. ‘Well! what is she like ?”’ 

he abbess sat down and took the white 
thin hand in hers. 

“She is talland very slight, and she has a 
soft, sweet voice, but her face is covered, for 
she is a widow, poor thing !’’* 

A slight shiver passed over the Princess, 
and her still face grew a shade paler. 

“You did not see the fade that stole away 
my only son from me?—the vain, deceitful 
face that has haunted ny dreains? Surel 
you caught a glimpse of it? Tell me, 4 
there not a black spot on her cheek there 
—low down? Bld@ek, black as her heart! 
That spot ia on the dream face, the fair dev- 
ilish face !’’ 

The old woman fairly screarmed ont the 
Jast words, but the abbess held up her hand 
weer: 

“Hush! hush! The evil one is tempting 
you. Listen. Resist him !’’ 

These simple words calmed the trembling 
old woman. 

She sank back among her pillows ex- 
hausted. 

Feodora sat in her own room, sipping a 
cup of tea which had been sent ap by the 
housekeeper, who was mindful of the youn 
widow's long journey and probable ror 
ache. 

She had changed little since last we suw 
her. 

Her bright. glossy hair is partly concealed 
by her widow's cap, but her face is as lovel 
as ever,in fact,its rare beauty han tnersesed, 
for the slight, pensive expression is an addi- 
tional charin. 

A gentle tap at the door caused the beau- 
tiful widow to look mo 

“Come in,’’ she saidly softly. 





The door opened, and the abbess entered. 
She guzed at the lovely face before her, 
and her eyes opened wide with an expres- 
sion of horror, for, on the fair smooth face of | 
the stranger there was a spot as black as ink 
—the black spot of the old Princess’ dreains. 
“Are you rested ?”’ the abbess inquired,in 
rather acold tone. | 

“Yes, quite rested, thank you,’ said the 
widow. 

“Will you oome to the Princess 7" 

**Yea, at once.’’ 

They left the room and crossed the wide | 
merble floor of the hall, then descended | 
three wide stone steps, and a high docrway | 
was at the 

This was the entrance of the Princess’ 
own apartinents. 

The abbess noiselessly opened the door | 
and then the inside of red baize. 

The rooin was excessively warm, and the | 
atmosphere was heavy will: perfuine. 

Thick crimson curtains hung before the 
deep, old-fashioned windows, and the light 
was dim; a fire burnt in the stove, and a 
lamp of scented oil before an exquisite Ma- 


The floor was covered with a rich old Tur- 
key carpet, wine-colored, and sv soft and 


™— 4) 


thick that the feet sank Into ite mossy tex. 
ture and made no sound. . 

The furniture was of ebony, inlaid with 
silver, and of a quaint by-gone fashion. 

The bed was an antique structure, with 
three steps up to it, a sort of equutaciion of 


an ey el . 
it hair over 
ber tsaualt onare obensiy 
trom the contrast its hue ~o 

the, sald, enareta tne of her akin. ° 
er were dark,and they looked 
out frome on aging booms with @ feces 
lure as they met of her daughter-in- 


we 
Feodora could scarcely discern the face 
of this woman in the dim fading light, but 
she saw that it bore no friendly look, 
She stood silently waiting fur the Princess 
to 7 ey 
“Are you the woman who stole my cate 
son's heart from me?" asked the awful 
woman on the hearse-like bed. 
_ “1 am your son’s widow,” said the young 
lovely ay ee me 
Again there was silence in the darkened 
loomy room with the scented air that waa 
ard to breathe. ‘ 
The tierce-eyed woman on the bed panted 


and posed at the ht, black-robed form 
beside ber. —~ 


She looked at the fair face, she marked 
the black spot—that silence was the lull be- 
fore the tem the strange, nameless 
hush betore the storm. 

woe have I seut for you, peasant-Lorn 


Feodora's fair face grew just a trifle paler, 
and hepeweet young lips wreathed = 
selves into a scornful smile. 

“] know a Madame ie Pr.acess,"’ she 
retu quietly. 


“Well, listen ! po aoane yon} To curse 
your fair deceitful tace! p, tiend i—do 
not Listen to me. I have never seen 
ou before in my life,but your face bas been 
fore me, day and night, as I have lain 
here mourning for my son, my only son, 
brave noble boy! You robbed me of him, 
fiend! Icurse your beauty. May it be « 
snare to you, as it was to him. May your 
vanity prove your death! No, friend, do 
not e your head at me!"’ 

These last words were addressed tw the 
ab who vainly tried to stem the tor- 
rent of the old woman's wrath. 

She lay back trembiing more than ever, 
her emaciated white hand saised, the lung, 
lean forefinger, pointing at Feodora. 

“Thank you, madame,” said Feodora, 
with a deep, dangerous light in her dark 
Southern eyes. ‘Thank you! I am your 
son's widow, and I am penniless save for 
your bounty. Had I known you before my 
ina my love for hiin (you need not 
amile, Madame la Princess, he loved me, 
better than he loved you,) nay, nor bis 
rank, would not have tempted ine to marry 
him !"" 

As she finished speaking, Feodora turned 
as if to leave the room, but a sudden fearful 
ery from the hearse-like bed made her 
pause. 

Anawtul change had come over the Prin- 
cous, her face wes twitching and quivering, 
and its color had changed from ghastly 
white toa pale blue, fearful to behold! her 
eyes rolled in her heml, and white froth 
gathered on her lips. 

Her hand was still uplifted, the terrible 
forefinger still pointed at Feodura, and 
awful curses were inuttered by the quiver- 
ing ashy v4 

frightful sight! 

Tt struck even the cold heart of Feodora 
with disinay. 

“Leave the room,” suid the abbess sternly, 
and Feodore obeyed. 

She went ont, softly closing the doors be- 
hind her, and breathed more freely when 
ont of the horrible darkness, the warin, suf 
focating, perfuined air. 

As she hurried away she tnet a tall slight 
goutleman, with a pale, handsome face. 

He looked hard at her,and bowed politely 


as she him. 
Penden taadatnedy guessed that this 


was the doctor. 

At the door of her own apartinent she met 
Valerie. 

The lively Frenchwoman had a sort of 
frightened look on her brown face, as if she 
l been hearing strange accounts of 
her new home. 

“Madame, are u ready for supper? 
They dine early here, and this is supper 
hour. The Princess has not left her own 
room since she beard the news of mon- 
sicur’s death.”’ 

“I know that. I am ready for supper or 
anything else. Lead the way t» it.’’ 


They ed ~—_ the hall, which was 
fast growing dark, as the dying gleama of 
daylight fell through the stained windows 


on the black and white mosaic floor. 

As they walked on, they heard a bell ring 
violently, and met a number of servants 
2 towards the room. 

“Have you seen the old Princess?" in- 
quired Valerie. 

*You, T have had that pleasure,’’ replied 
her mistress, with curling lips. 

When they reached the supper room it 
was deserted. 


A table was spread with plain but ele- — 


gant and abundant meal. 

Feodora sat down near a window, and 
gazed out abstractedly. 

She felt that this could not be a home to 
her. 

Still she had no other. 

She was a Princess, but never in all her 
life had she been so destitute. 

Sbe was without a bome and without a 


friend | 
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GONE SEAWARD. You en, with along life of usefulness student was fain to take the book up again. waist and she seemed in perfec 
SEAW | Sonne them, with high hopes and lov- About an hour after, when the Count had | t ug she was so slight, so miry-) health, 





BY AUGUSTA WERSOTER. 





A merry, tiresome child, an hour ago, 
That shouted and made haste for life's mere sake, 
And koeew no why for wanderings to and fro; 
A creature boisterously blithe to be. 
And playtime was all hours when he might wake. 
An hour ago ; and now, great river tide, 
What mute dead thing is it that thou dost hide ? 
What mute dead thing they canvot win from thee? 


An hear ago his laughters broke the sky; 

Ané4 then, a foot that slipped, a parted wave, 
And life that was to be all paseed by. 

A plunge, « struggic, and he has forgot ; 

And ‘tie 4 naught they seek and cannot save. 
Give back, great river tide, the thing they seck ; 
Give the unstirring limb, the frigid cheek, 

Give back the dead; the child returneth not. 
And ‘tis the common tale of life and death; 

And ‘tis the tale that never shall seem true, 
For life te ours the while we draw our breath, 

And death we know not save ite alien name. 

A reetices @hlld that leaped and laughed and grew; 
And sudden there's but silence and a void, 
Great river tide, give back the thing destroy@, 

And Greater River, bear him whence he eame. 


PRINCE § PEASANT. 


A Story of Russian Life. 


BY MRS. W. H. HILL. 
CHAPTER XXIX. 
PRINCESS WITTGENSTEIN, 
OOR little Raoul Constantine Onfrey 


Wittgenstein died and was buried. 
His tiny coffin, covered with rose- 





colored velvet and bearing a ld 
plate, with his name and of wins on 
an opera hearse, a rich pall of cloth-of-gold 


thrown over it,and on thisasilver cross was 
laid. 

The hearse moved slowly, ite four horses 
being heavily trapped with velvet and 
crape, their heads surmounted with long 
black plumes. ~* 

In front of the hearse, though it was mid- 
day, four men walked with lighted torches. 

They were dreased in long black cloaks, 
and wore black masks. 

Then carne a bishop, ee. his imitre, 
and carrying @ golden cross on high. 

He was followed by a number of priests 
bearing church banners and pictures of 
sain te. 

The priests were habited in black velvet 
robes, trimmed with silver lace. 

After thein came choristers, chanting the 
maas for the dead; then the hearse,and then 
the carriages containing relatives and ac- 
quaintances closed the long procession. 

Princess eodora was inconsolable for the 
loss of her infant. 

She shut herself up and refused to see 
anyone but ber confessor, and her grief was 

rhaps the greater on account of the perfect 
quiet rigidly proscribed by etiquette. 

Ten days after the infant was buried, 
Father Michael ntly told Princess Feo- 
dora that her husband was no more. 

Then indeed her grief was wild and un- 
controllable. 

She astonished the mild Father by turn- 
ing on him like an enraged lioness. 

“You lie!"’ she shouted, “iny husband is 
pot dead. low dare you He to me—false, 
wicked wretch !" 

And with a scream, more of rage than sor- 
row, the Princess went off in vivient 
hysterics. 


When she recovered, her first question | 


was: 

“Where is my husband ?”’ e 

It was her maid who heard the question, 
and she turned away without replying. 

W hat could she say ? 

“Tell me, Valerie, please,"’ she aaid,al most 
humbly. 

“Prince Wittgenstein is in Heaven, your 
highness,"’ replied the girl, with deep so- 
lemnity. 

“Is it true?" 

“Yea, your highness.” 

“Leave ine; I want to think.” 

~ aa * * * . 

Prince Wittgenstein had met nis death 
leading a sortie on the enemy's advanced 
battery. 

He rode before his men, cheering them 
on when a bullet struck him, wounding 
him severely in the left arm. 

He waved his sword above his head, cry- 
ing out: 


“'Tis only a scratch! Come on, my | 


men !"" 

Secarcely had the words his lipa, 
when another ball pierced his gallant heart, 
and he fell froin his horse without a groan. 


Vassilis g froin hiseo rand raised 
his friend, but the handsome wore the | 
death-sinile. 

The stiff fingers held the sword in the 


of death,and the shattered lef aru: was 
bled under him. 


Wittrenstein's body was borne back and | 


buried on a hill-side, where many had al- 
ready found a resting- 
He lay beside Ro 
Both of thein were buried without coffin 
in their cluaks, their swords 
thein and the earth shoveled in, then 
the grave smoothed over, a volley fired,and 
a wooden cross set u 
There was no time for useless ceremonies. 
By iaisy Peude their katt ts rong,” 
unseen forms their dirge ts sung.** 
the camp-fire, his head rest- 
ing on — -_ musing sadly on the un- 


“Why are they taken when I am lef ? 


~¥ 


Vansili sat 


~ “ - - * 
ee le a ee —_— le de 


CS eg 


‘> 
Pe Seer, 
os 





| ing friends. It is strange." | dropped to sleep over the volume, s gentle 
Birange though it wast was nevertheless | pull at the great bell of the eye § wap - 
| true—no bullet ever touched Vassili when the hail = out to fave the y wind. 
| he stood in the thickest of the tight, and on | A tall sought admittance. aT 
| all sides he saw friends and foeafall.mowed She was | veiled, and she inquir 

| down by the “Reaper whose naine is for Count Platoff. 

Death.” | Now-the hall porter was puzzled. 


. passed scath through the fiery _ Count Plato 
am pana” Se Bory | first visitor that called to be shown right up 


He did not shun death, Bel the fiat had _ to the library. 
not gone forth, and he lived. | Nichola had been hall pore in the last 
He won laurels by his indomitable brav- | Count’s ame, and he we . the poo med od 
’ ivi visito e had 
ery, but his seemed a charimed life. | ceiving y lady to Count Vaseili 


¢ other man escaped in the same unac- | fore shown "pa 
countable manner However, everything must have a begin- 


stinguisbing himself 

by undaunted courage, hfs fearlessness on | ning,and perbaps bis master might turn out 
the battle-field,and calin endurance in camp | gay man, in spite of his white hair. 
and trench. Nichola would obey orders, and take 

It was Alexis Paulowitach. ber > 

All through the awful war,this man of the He led the tall veiled lady upstairs, and 
people displayed a high-souled fame on to the library-door, which he opened, an- 
noble indifference to suffering, ees : 

iy.” 


a 
aa which 
med many a high-born, ntly-reared 
aristocrat. Jf ° = The visitor passed in, and the door was 


The coldest night-watch could wring no | shut. 

complaint from his li She looked about her,and at first supposed 
If the black bread fell short, Alexis did | the rooin to be unoccupied. 

without, or handed his slim allowance to a She saw no one, and so she sat down to 


hungry comrade. wait. 
He was never known to murmur, never Ina few moments she heard deep,regular 
breathing, as of some one who slept. 


heard to grumble. 

Vassili never lost sight of him,and,thanks She rose, and great was her astonishment 
to the intiuence of Count Platoff, Alexis’ | to find a man, fast asleep, in a large arim- 
bravery did not go unrewarded. . cbair in front of the tire. 

He was promoted diy, and, when the | “This must be Count Platoff,"” she said to 
bitter war was over, Alexis Palouwitsch's | herself. 
name stood h on the list of officers who The Count lay back in an easy chair, one 
had distinguis theinsel ves. haind on each arm of his chair, and his feet 

He was no longer a peasant—he was a no- | on a soft mat. — 
ble sprung froin the people. He looked well, and his toilet, for, in 

spite of the porter’s doubts on the subject, 
CHAPTER XXX. 


he had not expected ladies, was simple. 
N ICHOLAS died in March, 1855, but | short white curls stood up all over his noble 








He worea black velvet dressing-gown, the 
ence was not proclaimed until Apri!, | old head, in striking contrast to his fair 
[a50, and when the happy day arrived, pot tace. . 
all waa joy and gladness, The genial heat of the room had deepened 
Vasaili and Alexis bid a final adieu to the | the flush in his cheeks, and, in spite of the 
— which had been inoistenedby the blood | white hair, moustache, and whiskers,Count 
of their comrades, and start for home | Vassili looked a very handsome man. 
with saddened yet grateful hearts. ‘Dear me,how very odd !"’ she continued, 
The new Emperor was of a milder,gentler thoughtfully. “What had J better do? I 
nature than his father. wish he would wake up!” 
He warred inst a mighty enemy, but The lady stood néar the sleeper. 


had given orders for the 


gh eek. » dad 
assili saw 
mind, but was instantly imsed waa 


te ahe ia but a ch 
; utachild. It ” 
Vassili walked slowly up to the 
holding his niece by the hand. Bright 
en inet his eye on side, for he 
beloved by young and ola. wes 
d ; lo okin her 

oor, 400 & warm welcome. She 
wore a high white short 
and b git uriped axke blue Jacke, 

ear her was poor Aim , 

inuch surprised to see her, ee poo By 


ascended t = stairs. 
Aiinee loo about her, with slight cu. 


riosity, and yo ep to take 
in what was going on. some lates 


‘Is your mother better ” 
Count’ Platoff. » Zoo? inquired 
>: much better; the other day she 
watched Fidele jumpin 
at ogeed ty oF an 6 4" and she laughed 
“T am de to hear 
Hicronimne wv it. Where is Pore 
“Here I am nt Platoff. Y 
come home. Thank God that you ue um 
spared to us,” said the priest, coming for. 


—_ 
upper was in the red room, 
Vi Penjoyed the. quiet comfort of kone 
intensely, r the hard life he had lived 
for the past three vears. 
The room looked warm and home-like, 
ae 5 talk — ose table was merry 
ough Vassil passed 
“— 18 a be Bat ere. ~ wd 
ron Stern the most of 
ing; he had, of p de snowered GT 
— ukase, and gone to the Crimea, bat 
ing wounded raey wowerehy in the firs 
engagement, he been invalided, and 
returned to 





the war was bloodless, for the enemy was She on his face and came to the 
Oo egy ; conclusion that it was very handsome. 
hen Alexis reached St. Petersburg, he It was very embarrassing, indeed, to be 
— pi tn a moment's delay tothe home | ghut up with a man, and he fast asleep! 
of his inother. Besides, she was in a hurry, her errand 
Vastly different was the tall, upright off- | must be done, and she must get away. 
cer with glittering orders and stars upon his She coughed at first gently, then loudly. 
breast from the -humble Alexis in the The Count slumbered on. 
cafetan, the Alexis of the old days, W hat was to be done? 
Difterent, but only in appearance—his | she must waken him at all riske. 
manly, honest heart was the same ; his true, | * she might have knocked on the table, she 
noble nature had not been spoiled by solt- | might have thrown books or articles of bi- 
voiced adulation. jouterie, or an inkstand, at the sleeper. 
Alexis was home again, in the humble She did none of all these. 
cottage where he had spent many pleasant | she simply went up to the Count, and 
days and siept happy, dreainiess nights— | shook him soundly. 
ager pe ae Se from which He woke with a start 
e always n with a light heart, to 
est the hounely breakéast, ewestoned ‘by Being a single man, he was not used to 
toil, and start out to take his own manly 
share of the world’s-work. 
Surely this early training had prepared | yp} 
p her veil, and now stood revealed. 
| him for honor ana triumph f The astonished Count had never before 
Surely sweet-tongued flattery would be | peheld his guest—had never seen her in 
powerless to soil this pure, strong mind—to | j,js Jife, 
a ~~ wholesome recollections of bis | m beg your pardon for shaking you, Count 
atotf, but nothing else would wake you. 
| — was only just in time. My brother sent me to tell you that he can- 
is mother was dying; the firm, dark- | not leave St. Petersburg at present. My 
ay Fagen yap br ght, resolute tace | mother is dying.” 
ad oten n in Alexis’ dreains when far As she said the last words, the visitor's 
away from the humble St. Petersburg cot, . , 
| wn moon to ones away ht sg ys gt and large tears sprang to 
16 nad received a rude shock when her “Gg ' 
| loved son disappeared so suddenly, and the wa" Senet we — cresibvoiaion 
a ’ npr enaee | waiting and suspense had hether Vassili was sorry that Alexis 
on the old woman j bd 
| . | had a sister, or whether he was sorry that 
| are — nsec tare Repay On | this identical lady who had shaken hina was 
She was tired of watching for asight of his | tained. te See ee ee 
| raph a with waiting for the sound of | He sat up, and pushed his white hair into 
She sat in a large chair close to the stove. _ oe oe See remembered thet 








Her datk tace had grown fearfully thin, | fre nprang on and - 4 aie Eerie | 


|} and the firm lines about the mouth had | 

| deepened, but the sharp coal-black eyes | crams OF Wav ealt aod” an ae eee 

| eee still, the thin wrinkled | «Ajexis’ mother dying? 1 cannot te!l you 

| Alexis signed to hie sisters to be silent, | poty: hog ALg oe 
-— Bently ype oy hp eae “sy | “Thank you, Count Platoff. But I must 
wie a y net hear go, I must v alk home, and it will soon be 

a Eee endo he da 

satethen t hace al eee te me “Don't go yet. You are Alexis’ sister 
’ you,” he and must be my friend. Let me look at 

The old woman started to her feet witha ° ‘The gir wan hansizone brother.” 

} 


glad cry of joy. Her hair and eyes were dark, and her 


Her 80n's face was close to hers, his breath features regular, and her skin brown, with 


warm on her cheek, his young strong hand | 9 gush on her cheeks and a warm crimson | 


mn ene days and nights of watching and in the Sipe. 
She was twenty-two, and her tall 
| waiting had brought no tears to those reso- wag rounded, vet slender. a form 


| lute dark e but joy can softe i 
| grietand ay a J Be tery n more than ome looked the embodiment of health and 
* ° * * * Her voice came deep and musical from 


| Wassilisatin his warm library inhishand- the full throat and wide chest 
| some house in St. Petersburg. ‘seemed the sort of a woman .— 
| Hewas — ever and anon glanced thought of her nervous system. 


- his watch as if expecting some interrup- | we hat R your-name?” asked Vassili 
on. | gazing at visitor with renewed interest, 
It was a cold day, though May had com- when he saw wh man she 

menced what is led Bn Aw | Was, 7 ee <a ane 


The wind whistled through the streets,' “My name is 7, ” 
— es now and ons A — shower simply. ‘ouboff,” the girl replied 
° beat against the double windows. ( “Zouboff! A good old Russia ! 

The room was warin, its crimson I will walk b > Sees 
and red morocco furniture gave it pm ’ | let us go.” — wo Fou,Teubeg, Come, 
ene Ae Beene the ee and black * * . . . ° 

ed stove such a generous heat. | y reac 

_ “I wonder what keeps Alexis so long?” PL te ~~’ Dago one evening as the 
said Vussili to himself, throwing down his| Zoe came down to 
hook with a yawn. “How I wish he would | beech. 7. tim on Ge 

” 
She had grown tall and lovely. 


| gine. I long toget back to Dago. 
He did not eoine, however, so the weary | Her dark curls fell nearly to her slight 





a2 


a ior i: <a % ¢ 
* . : ? ‘ 


at his day-dreams so rudely put al 
t. 
White she had waited, the lady had put | 


Dago. 

He had only recovered his health soff- 
ciently to walk about on a crutch, but be 
| was exceedingly cheerful, and a great f 
vorite at Castle Platoff. 

“Where is Alexis?” asked the Baron, 
when the meal was nearly over; “I 
to ask for him. What a noble fellow he is! 
How well he has behaved.” 

“Yes, indeed,’’ replied Vassili, heartily. 
“He is one of the bravest men we have. 
He is staying in St. Petersburg at present. 
I waited fot him two whole Gon. as I did 
not wish to come home without him; but 
| poor Alexis had to remain in the city; his 
| nother is very ill, not expected to live, and 
| of course he could not leave her.” 
| “Of course not, What are they? his peo- 

'Vvassill played poon, 

Yassili pla with his tea-s for 8 
minute, wabre hy 
| “They are just like Alexis. I did not see 
| the mother, but his sisters are fin 
noble girls. Just the sort of sisters one 
would like to have.” 

Zoe listened to chis conversation with 
breathless interest. Though she had not 
seen Alexis for three years, she remember 
ed him well. 

His image was fresh in her mind, her 
uncle had often written to Zoe during the 
war, and every letter had been full of 
counts of Alexis’ gallant deeds. 

No wonder the young girl had halfon- 
oa grown to regard him as a bere, 
and look forward to seeing him again # 
the brightest dream of her li le. 

Alexis had appeared to her just as ber 
mind was forming, and appeared asthe new 
happy life opened up to her, so he seewed 
ia yore of it, as much as Vassili himself. 
| Now, the coming home was of 
half its joys, for Alexis was absent. 

The tall, strong form, the grave, yet kind- 
| ly face, and the deep musical voice, all T 





| 





mages iy ~ so well, pe thong “ms 
y; had they passed from her fore 

She was 90 proud of him, too. he, 
| perhaps he forgotten ber 

As Zoe thought of this, something - 
| up in her throat, and tears sprang © 


| eyes. and 
She wy saps quietly out of the room, ® 
away to her own chainber. the 
A beautiful silver lamp burnt before 
' Madonna, and she looked so mild, 80 nd 
| tle, that a ewe Kg as 
on the Heaven 
“Oh! Marie mere!” she cried, falling 
| her knees. “Forgive me, that I a 
Should I not rather be thankful that ” 
| dear uncle has returned?” oe 
| On every side of this, her wir om 
| were mementoes of Alexis. Book of ao 
he had made for her, books they 


died , ® bird he bad caught 
tamed for her, and pictures ! 
clever hands. treasure 


| Zoe glanced around on all her bed 
| and buryi her face in her nant’ gite. 
aloud. %If he had not fo ~ " 
If he had only sent me one little the ort 
Zoe subdued her grief well, aor al, a0 
night, but she was quieter than © wey 
| Sternberg often teased her to kuo 
“What has come to you, Loot when ra 
laugh,” said the Baron, © , 
found her sitting in the ree room 
sadly out of the window. 
“ Sternberg- 


alls ee Pm not 0 child now, 00) © 
not be always laughing. It * 
“You, £00, but yon are 00 
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z, though what it can be I cannot im- 


by her, and took her hand 
blushes mantied on Zoe's 


thin 
Ce eat down 
ast 
P ead fairly trembled for fear 
' yess the cause of her sadness. 
Joe was Very lovely, her skin was so 
oo her eves 80 beautiful. She sat with 
those deep blue eyes cast down, the long 
dusky lashes living on the pale cheeks, for 
the flash of color had died away; ber pro- 


was turned to Sternberg, 
ag tt heras he had never done be- 


- marked her beauty, he noticed the 
delicate tracery of blue veins on her tem- 
‘le, the daint¥ contrast of the silky black 
Pair with the white brow and snowy neck, 
the proud areh of the eyebrow, and the 
sweet sensitive curve of the young soft lips. 
Hiv sizhed deeply; why, be scarcely knew 
jmselt. 

gn he felt so old beside tPis child, 
and suddenly « feeling sprang up in his 
heart that he would like to take this pure 
young girl to himself—to cherish and pro- 
iect her, to guard her with such tender Jove 
that the wind ot Heaven would never visit 
the lovely face too Poughly. 

She wus so slight, so fragile; the tiny 
hand he held in his lay on his broad palm 
like a snow-drop. 

Zoe was silent; she was very fond of 
Sternberg. Indeed, the kindly genial Ba- 
ron was dear to her heart; next to Vassili 
she loved him, but she was afraid he might 
suspect her love for Alexis, so she was con- 
strained and shy beneath his searching 
ruse. 

O Uae, tell me if anything has troubled 
you, dear child. You love me, do you 
not?” 

“Yes, indeed, Baron Sternberg!’ said 
Zou, earnestly, liNing her calm, ihnocent 
eyes t> his. 

“Avain he looked at her, strangely, and 
Zoe blushed; she knew not why. 

“Zoe, dear Zoe. You must tell me why 
vou are sad. I would die before you should 
suffer one day of unhappiness,,’ said the 

Jaron, warmly. 

“Thank you; yon are too good, too kind,”’ 
the virl murmured. 

Sternberg was a soldier; he bad never 
murried, because he had never loved. He 
had seen but little ot Court life, and his ex- 
perience in love affairs was small. 

Hie found out all in a moment, that he 
loved Zoe, and he deterinined to ask her to 
warry him. 

ile was old, but be sagely reflected she 
had seen very few young men. She knew 
him well; he was a friend of ber uncile’s, 
and he was certain of Vassili’s consent, 

“Zoe! You are very young, but you 
know me well. Do you think you love me 
well enough to live with me all your life?”’ 

Zoe felt rather surprised at this question, 
butsie Knew her uncle had often invited 
the Baron ta come and live with thei at 
Piatoff, as Sternberg was a lonely place, 
and the Baron a lonely man. 

Now she supposed he was about to acoe 
the invitation, and she felt rejoiced. cs) 
would always be there, the cheerful old 
nan, With his jolly good-tempered laugh, 


1208 ; 
reinar 
should 


and bis fresh sun-burnt face. She was very 
glad indeed, aud turned to him joyfully, 
saving: 


“Oh! yes, indeed I could. I am so gilad.’’ 

The Baron was a little puzzled; it was 
hot quite the answer he “ex ed, but still 
it Was an answer that none but the most un- 
reasonable anon earth could find taualt 
With, and Sternberg was not an unreasona- 
ble man, so he was contented. 

“Dear little Zoe! My dear little one. 
Kiss me, Zoe.”’ 

The young girl obeyed. She raised her 
Sweet young face to his without slight- 
est reluctance, 

He had often kissed her before; but 
never as he kissed her now. arasadagpen| 
clasped her passionately in his arms, an 
—aneG her sweet pale dace with tender 

ISSeS, = 

408 Was surprised at sach an embrace. 
She pushed him away, and flushing deep- 
ly, rose from her seat and left the room. 

The Baron went at once to Vassili, who 
“atin his study, perusing his letters which 
had just arrived. 

“Ah! Platoff. 
ter than any you have there.’’ 


As he spoke, Sternberg threw himself in- | 


\ a chair near his friend. 

Vassili looked up quickly; Sternherg’s 
face was flushed, and his blue eyes were 
bright with happiness. What could have 
happened? 

“What news?” asked Vassili. 

“Good news, old friend; but, tell me, 
have vou heard froin Alexis?"’ 

“Yes, Alexis and his two sisters will be 
With us the day after to-morrow.” 

You don't say so? Is the old lady 
gone?” 

_“Yes, dead and buried, r old lady. 
Now for your news, Sternberg 2” 4 

Vass:li sat waiting, in eager expectancy, 
but the Baron tidgeted about, blushed like 
axirl, and was silent. 

“Let ine hear it, Sternberg. What is the 
Inatler, mnan ?’? 

“What should be the matter? Vassili, do 
you like me? do you respect me?” 

“Of course! Are you mad, to ask it?’’ 

“Vassili, I love Zoe, and she has consent- 
ed to tnarry me.” 

.. w an . Fr Platoff, springing from 
like Sener hat are you saying? A child 
ait assili eyed the Baron, as if he would 
— have added, “‘An old man like # 

Ut did not, out of res for his feelings. 
mee ty sixteen,”’ Sternberg, plead- 
on MPR aed hg om and she ~~ 4 

bony willing -. pass bes 


sh ‘ oe, We 





tT have news for you, bet- | 





— that child, and she will be happy with 
| “I will give her everything she wishes 
it will be my dearest wtih to see ber 


“are 
assili looked at his old aon 
pleaded thus, and his heart sinote hi 
seeining to treat Sternberg unkindly 

The was not young, but that was 

<_< ~ fault ; - was handsome, and — 
rave, and, as he himself said, woul 
— Zoe kindly. 

“I consent, Sternberg, with ail my heart. 
The only reason I hhenitated was because 
she is so young. 

“That, however, is no objection; she loves 
you, and you love her. e her, old friend, 
with her, my warm love and bless- 

ng.”’ 

As he spoke, Vassili rose, and with Rus- 
sian e n, kissed Sternberg warmly on 
the eheek, 


“Come, let us find Zoe and talk it over 
— her,” said he, and they left the study 
Oo sO. 


as he 
m for 





CHAPTER XXXII. 
MOTHER AND DAUGHTER. 


ENTION has been made of Princeng 

| Wittgenstein, the mother of Constan- 

tine. She was a stern and unbending 

Russian aristocrat; and the hardest blow 

she had ever received in her life, was the 
news of her son’s marriage. 

Her only son married, without her oon- 
sent. and to a peasant! 

The Princess lived on a small estate in 
the province of Iwer. She lived in the 

reatest seclusion, her only intimate friend 

sing the Abbess of a nunnery in the 
neig! borhood. 

The Abbess, like herse!f, was a high-born 
lady, and though one of the principles of 
the Greek church, is the teaching of humil- 
ity, the Superior was by no means bumble. 

Princess Wittgenstein would scarcely 
have made a friend of ner had she been of 
alowly mind, but, although the recluse 
lad renounced forever the pomps and van- 
ities of the world, she wus still keenly alive 
to the distinctions of rank and station. 

The Princess heard, unmoved, of the 
death of her grandson; but the sad ending 
of her only son’s life broke up the stony 
heart. 

She had not written a line to him, save 
one angry letter, since his marriage. She 
had not heard from bim for nearly a twelve- 
month. 

He was dead! her only son, the tall 
strong youth of whom had been so 
yroud. Oh! how her cold heart ached, for 
lard as it was, it was a inother's heart. 

The sad news reached her one evening 
just as she was about to retire for the night. 

‘he letter was in the handwriting of her 
son’s confessor, and it bore a large black 
seal. 

The white thin hands of the old aristo- 
crat trembled as she tore it open. Sheknew 
the sad news it contained. Yes, she was 
certain that Constantine had fallen to rise 
no more. 

She read the letter. The calm, awtul old 
woinan, her white, still face, her tierce glar- 
ing eyes, 5 eyes the servants as they 
stood breathless around her. 

She read it through, then she raised her 
white trembling hand on high, and bitterly 
she cursed the woman who parted her 
son from her. 

It was an awful thing to see her—a fear- 
ful thing to hear her, the bereaved mother, 
curse ber dead son's wife. 

“Send for the Abbess,” she said, and 
rose from the seat on which she had flung 
herself. 

She attempted to cross the room, waving 
buck a servant who tried to assist her, but 
she fell before she had taken a dozen ste 
and the hushed, fear-stricken serfs ed 
her to her room and laid her down on ber 
coueh. 

She lay still, but her thin ashy lips moved 
as if she talked, and the wild eyes stared 
blankly before her. 

The Abbess came, and they were left 
alone together—the recluse in the plain 
| black dress, with the huge golden cross on 
her breast, and the grim, white-faced wo- 
man, stricken to the proud heart by the 
hand of God. 

What between them no one knew. 
| The Abbess remained with her friend all 
night. . 
| She left her early the next morning, and 
| as she passed out, the servants noticed that 
| her eyes were red and swollen, as if she 
had wept. 
Princess Wittgenstein never left her 
| room again. Her confessor, her physician 
and the Abbess, were her only visitors; 
| otbers came, but were not admitted. 
| She had no other friends at Iwer, but her 
high rank, ber pious life, had inspired unt 
versal res ; and crowds ot people called 
daily to inquire for her. 

Great was the astonixhment of the house- 
hold, one evening, when the Abbess de- 
scended to the servants’ hall, and announc- 
ed the expected arrival of the Princess Feo- 
dora, the widow of Prince Constantine. 

“Let the guest-chamber be prepared for 
the Princess, and a r.cin ve got ready for 
her maid.” 

The housekeeper courtesied, and inquir- 
ed when her Highness was ex . 

“To-morrow, at three o'clock,” replied 
the Abbess, and she returned to the apart- 
ment of the Princess without another 
word. 





The servants were lost in amazement. 
Surely this was strange; the hated woman, 
j.who had huinbied the proud Princess lying 
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He aan consent. I know what you thin Y 
in his. Ros. hunderstruck by Stern "s-| think I am too old, but believe oa will 





of the Palace in St. and all the 
estates, with the e the estate at 
lwer—it being the the 
old Princess. 


> is 
saying, bali to himself, half to the house- 


~~ 
“Ah, this unbappy house !"’ 

The servants waited anxiously, next day, 
for three o'clock to come, for they were 
very curious on the subject of the Princess 
Feodora. 

They bad heard reportaof her marvel- 
lous heauty, and they knew how she was 
detested by their mistress. 

“Poor young thing!"’ asid the old priest 
to the Abbess, as they sat in the reception- 
room, waiting her arrival. 

“Poor young woman ! hers will be a sad 
life. She has lost ber child and he. hus- 
band, and has now to live on the bounty of 
one who hates ber.”’ 

Before the reciuse could reply, the roll of 
carriage wheels up the avenue announced 
the arrival of the Princess. * 

The priest went out to the great door to 
meet ee P 

A y, dressed in the very deepest 
mourning, descended the carriage steps,and 
commeselie 

Her face was perfectly invisible, being 
covered by ber vy ocrape veil, but her 
voice struck him at once, it was so sweet, so 

‘om thd Pri Wittgenstein 

“I am noess "' she 
said, in low, melancholy accents. -' 

The bowed. 


“I am Fatber Angelo, the confessor of 
your mother,’’ he replied. 

She made a gentile obeisance,and they en- 
tered the house. - 

The abbess eyed the newoomer keenly, 
but not one trace of her countenance was 
visible. , 

This.gave the Princess the advan of 
being able to read the faces of the ers 
while her own was concealed. 

“Would you like to go to your own a 
ment, or shall I conduct you to the n- 
cess ?’’ inquired the abbess. 

“I will go to ny own room first, if you 

ease. I am very fatigued after my long 
ourney.”’ 

The two ladies ascended the stairs together 
and the abbess left the stranger in the large 
handsome bed-champber, wiheve her maid 
was waiting to attend her, and entered the 
apartinent of the old Princess. 

“Well! said the old woman, with eager 
impatience. ‘*Well! what is she like ?” 

he abbess sat down and took the white 
thin hand in hers. 

“She is tall and very slight, and she has a 
soft, sweet voice, but her hes is covered, for 
she is a widow, poor thing !""* 

A slight shiver passed over the Princess, 
and her still face grew a shade paler. 

“You did not see the fade that stole away 
my only son from me?—the vain, deceitful 
face that has haunted my dreains? Surel 
you caught a glimpse of it? Tell me, to 
there not a black spot on her cheek there 
—low down? Bildvk, black as her heart! 
That spot ia on the dreamin face, the fair dev- 
ilish face !’’ 

The old woman fa..ly screamed ont the 
last words, but the abbess held up her hand 
wae: 

“Hush! hush! The evil one ts tempting 
you. Listen. Resist him !’’ 

These simple words calmed the trembling 
old woinan. . 

She sank back among her pillows ex- 
hausted. 

Feodora sat in her own room, sipping a 
cup of tea which had been sent up by the 
housekeeper, who was mindful of the youn 
widow’s long journey and probable head 
ache. 

She had changed little since last we suw 
her. 

Her aeet.gnony hair is partly concealed 
by her widow's cap, but ber face is as lovel 
as ever,in fact,its rare beauty has tnereased, 
for the slight, pensive expression is an addi- 
tional charin. 

A gentle tap at the door caused the beau- 
tiful widow to look up. 

“Come in,’’ she wally softly. 

The door opened, and the sbbens entered. 

She gazed at the lovely face before her, 
and her eyes opened wide with an expres- 
sion of horror, for, on the fair smooth face of 
the stranger there was a spot as black as ink 
—the black spot of the old Princess’ dreains, 

“Are you rested ?’’ the abbess inquired,in 
rather acold tone. 


“Yes, quite rested, thank you,” said the 


widow. 

“Will you oome to the Princess 7?" 

**Yea, at once.”’ 

They left the room and crossed the wide 
merble floor of the hall, then descended 
three wide stone steps, and a high doorway 
was at the font. 

This was the entrance of the Princess’ 
own apartinents. 

The abbess noiselessly opened the door 
and then the inside of red baize. 

The rooin was excessively warm, and the 
atmosphere was beavy witli) perfume. 

Thick orimson curtains hung before the 
deep, old-fashioned windows, and the light 
was dim; a fire burnt in the stove, and a 
ine of scented oil befure an exquisite Ma- 

na. 


The floor was covered with a rich old Tur- 
key carpet, wine-colored, and sv suff and 


— § ° - 


thick that the feet sank into ite mossy tex. 
ture and made no sound. 

The furniture ‘vas of ebony, inlaid with 
silver, and of a quaint by-gone fashion. 

The bed was an antique structure, with 
three steps up to it, a sort of combia of 
se ehvas codes tgs ming we ane 

ver, canopy was bung 
with dark crimson velvet curtains, and or- 
oy with binck plumes. 


Her eyes were very 
out from 
lure as they met 


we 

Feodora could scarcely discern the face 
of thie woman in the dim fading light, but 
she saw that it bore no friendly look. 

She stood silently waiting fur the Princess. 
ws ° 

“Are you the woman who stole my onl 
son's heart from me?’’ asked the awfal old 
woman on the hearse-like bed. 
_ “ll am your son’s widow,” sald the young 
lovely woman quietly. 

Again there was silence in the darkened 
ow room with the scented air that waa 
ard to breathe. . 

The tierce-eyed woman on the bed panted 


and gases at the ht, black-robed form 
beside ber. es 


She looked at the fair face, she marked 
the black spot—that silence was the lull be- 
fore the tem the strange, nameless 
hush betore the storm. 

we have I sent for you, peasant-Lorn 


fiend 
Feodora’s fair face grew just a trifle paler, 
and hepreweet young lips wreathed = 
selves into a scornful simile. 

“] know adame la Princess,’’ she 
retu qu ye 

‘Well, listen ! yocuee pen | To curse 
your fair deceitful tace! P, 
not Listen to me. I have never seen 

ou before in my life,but your face bas been 

fore me, day and night, as I have lain 
here mourning for my son, my only son, 
brave noble boy! You robbed me of him, 
fiend! Icurse your beauty. May it be e 
snare to you, as it was to him. May your 
vay prove your death! No, friend, do 
not e@ your head at me!’’ 

These last words were addressed to the 
ab who vainly tried to stem the tor- 
rent of the old wo:nan'’s wrath. 

She lay back trembiing more than ever, 
her emaciated white taised, the lung, 
lean forefinger, pointing at 

“Thank you, madaime,"’ said F 
with a deep, dangerous light in her dark 
Southern eyes. ‘Thank you! I am your 
son's widow, and I am penniless save for 
your bounty. Had I known you before my 
inarriage, my love for hii (you need not 
smile, Madame la Princess, he loved me, 
better than he loved you,) nay, nor bis 
——_ would not have teinpted ne to marry 

im ” 

As she finished speaking, Feodora turned 
as if to leave the room, but a sudden fearful 
cry from the hearse-like bed made her 

nse. 
we _ change had ane ones ie —_ 
cosas, her face wes twitching and quivering, 
and its color had oe from hastly 
white toa pale blue, fearful to behold! her 
eyes rolled in her hewl, and white froth 
gathered on her lips, 

Her hand was atiil uplifted, the terrible 
forefinger still pointed at Feodora, and 
awful curses were muttered by the quiver- 
ing ashy ve 

frightful sight! 

It struck even the cold heart of Feodora 
with dismay. 

“Leave the room,” suid the abbess sternly, 
and Feodore obeyed. 

She went ont, softly closing the doors be- 
hind her, and breathed more freely when 
oat of the horrible darkness, the warin, suf 
focating, perfuined sir. 

As she hurried away she tnet a tall slight 
goutleman, with a pale, handsome face. 

He looked hard at her,and bowed politely 


as she him. 
Fade takeaivey guessed that this 
was the doctor. 


At the door of her own apartinent she met 
Valerie. 

The lively Frenchwoman had a sort of 
frightened look on her brown face, as if she 
h beeu hearing strange accounts of 
her new home. 

‘Madame, are u ready for supper? 
They dine early here, and tiis is supper 





hour. The Princess has not left her own 
| room since she beard the news of tmon- 
| sicur’s death.” 

| “I know that. I am ready for supper or 
| anything else. Lead the way to it."’ 


They ed coy the hall,which was 
fast growing dark, as the dying gleams of 
| daylight fell through the stained windows 


on the black and white mosaic floor. 

As they walked on, they heard a bell ring 
| violently, and met a number of servants 
| hurrying towards the room. 
| “Have you seen the old Princess?" in- 
| quired Valerie. 
| “You, T have had that pleasure,’’ replied 
her mistress, with curling lips. 

When they reached the supper room it 
was dese . 


A table was spread with a plain but ele- — 


| gant and abundant meal. 
| Feodora sat down near a window, and 
{ gazed out abstractedly. 

She felt that this could not be a home to 


her. 
Still she had no other. 
| he was # Pri but never in all her 
| Itfe had she been so 


te. 
Sbe was without a home and without a 
| friend } 
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‘ ” “We will it on,” said Richard, in “Marry him I cannot. Ours ts, to » 
Steg beh Beseme of her: mee tho mutter?” ated Ge ae yous sone; “rely upon it we sball find tain canes, © Semaesees nema” she aun 
She knew not what had become of him 7 that there are an unusoally heavy Enon. I have means——"" at “Lillie,” eried Arthur 
Her uncle Guido? lot on us from India,” wasthe| “But your own bank?” said the son. willeninbounp tind } earnestly, “it you 
iariemieties ae ‘choy will, thes moan a wuaees oes nenkieralel “aly ate aie ‘ht will bank shall rise as one im Ue 
Sar ie aon vay wigs, To cad the tanker peat, | eee eee te Tank tm see epee allvoren he kee sf halt cad 

before she ale “Assistance!” said the banker dly ; | Th cS ur ” 
, - , ’ - ncle,”’ halt sobbed Lillie. ‘Do it, Arthur, she “and 
“Valerie! Are you there? “I presume we can raise half s million on me an ee eee her and then the ov ing from my gratitude—acthing 
my love. Thatisa ofthe past, 


“Yea, your highness." 

‘440 up to my room, and search in my 
desk for the of monsieur, my uncle." 

As Feodora nat gazing out, darkneas came 
down, and gathered about ber like a cloak. 

She rose and rang a bell. 

Footsteps hu along the hall, and a 
servant entered with a lamp in his hand. 

“Pardon, madame, you are sitting in the 
dark,"’ he anid, letting the curtains fall to- 
gether and shutting out the dewy darkness 
of — night. ‘ awahe 

“Yes, where are the good 6 whoare to 
eat this supper 7" in uired Feodora, gind to 
have even a serf to talk with, after her long 
solitude, 

“Ie it indeed possible that madame is un- 
aware of what is pons on up there ?"’ asked 
the inan, solemnly. 

“You, I have not the faintest idea."’ 

“Madame, you strike tne with surprise. 
The Princess is dying! The doctor says she 
cannot live an boar. 

Feodora felt cold all over. 

The awtul change she had seen come over 
the old woinan was the shadow of death. 

She shuddered. 

“Ah, madame, -you look ill,”’ said the 
nerf, kindly. 

He was the half-porter; he was obliged to 
remain downstairs alone, and the poor fel- 
low was as superstitious as all of his race, so 
he was thankful to have some one to keep 
Lim com y. ; 

“I am tired, and cold, and hungry” said 

ora. 

“Let ine give you some hot tea,some nice 
buttered rusks. Oh! thin death is a terrible 
thing, it makes some le forget to eat. I 
do not like it to come to the house I am in.”’ 

The porter poured out the tea and placed 
it on the end of the table next the stove. 

Feodora sat down and was walted en by 
this poor serf, who wars the only one in 
Iwer who had said a kind word to the 
stranger. 

She felt grateful to him, and Ivan often 
epoke in after years of the night on which 
he waited on table for the beautiful Princess 
Feodora, 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


Lillie’s Trial. 


BY P. B. ST. JOHN. 











IGHTS, flowors, music—all that can 
oamngt the eye and flatter the imagina- 
tion. 

Sir Sidney Dalton is giving the great ball 
of the London season. 

He isa banker, a merchant connected 
with the Indian trade, and his commercial 
operations are al most colossal. 

He haa, unfortunately, no son, only ne 
—_ who will be remembered in 
will, 

With him the bank will end, as he soon 
intends to realize his assets, purchase land- 
ed property, and become a country gentle- 
nan. 

His only child is Lillie, a lovely girl of 
eighteen, the beauty and belle of the sea- 
son. 
He had wished to unite ber in marriage 
with his nephew Arthur, his confidential 
manager who possesses his sole confidence. 
But Lillie likes him not; her affections are 

ivon to a certain Captain Veughan, a gen- 
tleman of moderate fortune and good tami- 
ly, but heir presurnptive to an earldom. 

Mr. Richard Dalton, Arthur's father, is a 
country banker, and owes much of his suc- 
coss to hia connection witb nis brother's 
firm. 

A name ® iong way inthe commercial 
word as well as the world of fashion. 

All the disposable rank and fashion of the 
season is present, and Lillie bas hard work 
to do ww give her lover more than two 
dances. 

But he 1s satisfied, for he knows her true 
and loyal heart, and he has patience, 

It is late before Richard and Arthur Dal- 
ton appear on the scene. 

They have been detained at the bank late. 
An Indian mail had come in, and ail an- 
swers had to be written that night. 

Both father and son looked hagyard and 
pale, as if worn out with fatigue. 

It was natural, so no one wok any notice 
of what there was an obvious reasan for. 

Captain Edward Vaughan took Lillie into 
supper, Arthur scowling furiously. 

o ak,” he muttered to himselt; “pride 
will havea fall.” 

And he rubbed his hands with a bitter 
and ferocious scow! that did not sit well up- 
on the countenance of a not bad-looking 

ng inan of twenty-eight. 

The festivities were kept up until a very 
att, GF SEE GED hour, and then the 


reti 

Lillie went to bed the happiest girl, . 
tn all London. nite 
he did not come down to the iate break- 
fast which was served to Sir Sidney. That 
was rather tired, it is true, but ne 

was never late atthe bank. 
His hour was twelve. 


At that < p mamnent. Cray day his 
carriage might ReeLL a gees 
strect. hay AE he - with 
bis usua! elastic step, and went 

Several special letters awaited him, which 
he perused, and then Mr. Arthur Dalton en- 

appeared uneasy and 





pay Lillie all thas they could. 


eve 
the city man continaed, rather od. 

Mr. Arthur bowed, and went out of the 
room without a word. He returned in aino- 
—_ pale, white, shivering. 

“What ails you, man?” cried the alarmed 
banker. 


“The safe is empty. It has been opened, 
and all available securities stolen,’’ was the 
half inarticnlate reply. 

“Great heavens!" was all Sir Sidney could 
say, and Jeaned back, fainting, in his chair. 

“Shall I fetch a doctor?” inquired Ar- 
thur. 

“No, sir. Give me brandy, and close the 
door,”’ was the stern response. 

He was obeyed. 

‘How much do you want to tide over to- 
day?” asked Sir Siiney, coldly. 

“About fifty thousand,’’ answered Arthur 
rather confused at his calmness. 

“Here isachequeon the bank of Eng- 
land,’’ continued Sir Sidney; ‘‘send Morgan, 
and do you fetch Gregg, the detective.’ 

Arthur wentoutto obey orders, a 
Sir Sidney alone. He was truly stru 
down in his pride. 

The securities, stocks,consolidated funds, 


and other easily transferable securities were 
to the extentof half a million. If gone, he 
was aruined man. Heoould pay all bis 
debts, but there would be g left for 


himself or child. 

Arthur and Mr. Gregg soon came,and the 
whole story was told to the world-renowned 
detective. 

He listened without making any remark, 
and then asked to see the safe. 

The bankor and his manager led him to 
the room in which it was placed, surround- 
ed by tin boxes on shelves. 

“How many keysarethere of it?’’ 
quired the detective. 

“Two,” nee Sir Sidney. “I hold one, 
my nephew xere, Mr. Arthur, the other.” 

“Where is your key, Sir Sidney ?” asked 
the detective, quietly. 

The banker turned pale as he looked in 
his purse and saw it was not there. ~ 

“T must, inthe hurry of the ball, have 
forgotten,"’ said Sir Sidney. ‘Come back to 
my roomm.”’ 

They did ao, andon Sir Sidney seating 
himself he found his draweropen and the 
key beside his cheque-book. 

“Were you in here last night, Arthur?’ 
inquired the astonished baronet. 

“No; we were all too busy answering let- 
ters for this inorning’s mail,” said Arthur. 
‘“‘We were coming and going all the even- 
ing.” 

‘Was my door open this morning?” in- 
quired the banker, earnestly. 

; “It was,’ emphatically responded Ar- 
thur. 

‘Then heaven help _usi’’ said the unhay py 
man. 

“We have no clue, no trace. We must 
offer a stupendous reward, and then set all 
the detective talent in London to watch.” 

This was agreed on, and the detective re- 
tired a much richer inan than he was an 
hour before, to begin active researches, 

The bankerhada long conference with 
Arthurand then wentout. The nephew 
went to this private room, and there was for 
some time closeted with his futher. 

The news spread like wildfire, and, as 
usual, was ex rated. 

There was a rush on the bank, butonly as 
it closed. Next day a imoney article in all 
the pagers assured every they would 
be paid, and there wasaiullin tho storin. 
But Sir Sidney Dalton did not appear at the 
bank. He was too ill. 

When Captain Edward Vaughan called, 
he found Lillie very much distressed, both 
at her father’s illness and the rumors which 
had reached her ears. 

‘You do not look well, my dear Lillian,” 
said the young officer, “OE y. 

“My father is very ill,”” she answered ; 
‘this shaineful robbery has upset him. Papa 
says that he hopes to pay all; but we shall 
have a bare competency. Under these cir- 
cumstances, Captain Vaughan, our engage- 
meut must be conside at an end.” 

Lillian,” cried the galiant soldier, ‘do 
not insult me, That you “re not an hoiress 
is, to a certain extent, a source of congratu- 


in- 


iation. Neverthink so meanly of me. I 
am not a rat,”’ he said, smiling, ‘to desert a 
sinking ship." 


It anything could have made Lillie love 
him wore, it was this manly generosity. 
She said nothing, however, and soon afler 
the officer, tearing to intrude, retired. 

That night the ker merchant died, to 
the inexpressible grief of his daughter. 

She was utterly overwhelmed with grief, 
and would see nobody. 

So the days until the funeral. 
It was weli attended, but few remained to 
aear the reading of the wiil. 

Liilian Dalton,Captain Vaughan, Mr. and 
Mrs. Richard Dalton, Arthur, and the law- 

r, were the only persons present, save the 


er. 
The will was briet. To Lillie he left no- 
thing but her motner’s inoderate fortune. 
He mentioned all his servants .iberally. 
Then all else was left to Richard and Ar- 
thur Dalton in trust for bis brothers. They 
were tocarry on the bank or not, as they 
If af the oud ofa year the mining souriten 
were not were to realise and 
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smal! adjourned to the dining-room, 
where's wer a ag laid. 

Captain Vaug early. 

He saw how deeply Lillie was affected. 
Next day when he called, the bills of a sale 
were up, afl the servants had left, and no 
one knew what bad become of Lillie. 

She had taken refuge with her uncle and 
aunt after exacting a promise that her ad- 
dress was to be made known & no one 
‘under any pretence whatever. ¢ 

‘She thea removed to their very handsome 
and stylish house in Kensington, where she 
determined to bury herself and her misfor- 
tunes. 

Captain Vaughan tried all he could to find 
her address, wrote to her through her rela- 
tives, but could get no clue. hen, he too, 
disappeared as wholly as if he bad never 
been 


Lillie was domesticated with her uncle, 
aunt, cousin Arthur, two girl cousins, Ellen 
and Mary, the formera splendidly showy 
girl of twenty, the latter a more delicate 
girl of sixteen. 

They were not unamiable, but they had 
cause to believe the:nselves the head of the 
family. 

Ellen regarded her father as the banker, 
and Lillie little more than a dependent. 
But the mother was a good kind woman, 80 
all had to treat her with the most perf&ct re- 


spect. 

Arthur resumed his attentions, but in 4 
very tender and delicate way, which could 
not offend. 

Eut Lillie was not to be moved, at ail 
events at present. 

The death of her father was too recent, while 
the chivalry of Edward Vaughan was a 
thing not easilv to be forgotton. 

Meanwhile there had been changes in the 
bank. Three of the head clerks had been 
dismissed under pretence of their high 
salaries, and been replaced by three others 
from the country. 

One of these came vary strongly recom- 
mended by a country banking firm. He 
was a fine, tall young man, with huge gog- 
gle spectacics and heavy whiskers. 

But he wrote a neat hand, was good at fig- 
ures, and devoted to business. He was 
never a minute late, and never offered to 
leave until the exact instant. 

Arthur found him invaluable. 

Since his uncle’s death he ceased to be 
quite so assiduous at business. 

He was a young man very fond of society 
in every sense of the word, both parties and 


operas. 

He was said to keep a little house in St. 
John’s Wood in very good style,but then it 
was only whispered, and men will be so 
censorious. 

He sought on one or two occasions to 
make friends with Samuel Turner, the new 
clerk, but he soon found that that individ- 
ual was a little too staid for him. 

He was always ready at his beck and call 
in business hours. 

In fact, he seeined to know by intuition 
when he was wanted, and presented him- 
self at Arthur’s elbow in the most startling 
fashion. 

“Sharp chap that Samuel Turner,’ said 
the father. “I wish you would be as atten- 
tive to business.”’ 

“Why shouliI be?” inquired Arthur, 
with a cold and bitter sneer. 

“One never knows what may happen,” 
was the father's sarcastic response. ‘‘Do you 
make any way with Lillie?” 

“None as yet,’’ was his surly rejoinder. 

‘Then I should advise you to do so,”’ was 
the father’s reply. ‘“‘The sooner the better. 
Five months have elapsed already.’’ 

“There is roy « Ryne time,’’ sneered Arthur 
and went off in his neat little brougham to 
dine with his divinity, and take her to the 
opera. 

“That boy will spoil all,’’ muttered Mr. 
— Dalton. “Eh, Turner, what is 

“Telegram trom Burns, Manchester,” he 
calmly answered. ‘Got a fine cargo gener- 
al Indian goods. Will be in within a week, 
fully insured. Sell you a thousand under 
iinmediate cash—invoice by post.’’ * 

“Buy,” dryly responded Richard. 

Turner bowed and went out. 

“That fellow goes about like a cat or a de- 
tective,”’ growled Richard Dalton. “I won- 


der if he heard anything! But then, honest 
yokel as he 3s, if be did ‘hear he would not 
understand.’’ 


Honest yokel! Oh, yos, Mr. Richard Dal- 
— : very finished specimen of the honest 
yokel. 

The clerk madeno answer, but obeyed 
orders, and reinained plodding until six. 

When he left the bank, he took a cab,and 
drove to the office of Mr. Detective Gregg. 

This might have slightly surprised and 
pe annoyed Messrs. ton, senior and 

unior. 

Leaving this tangled web to 
let us or ba to Lifiie. etna 

Deep in her heart as in her dress was her 
mourning. Nothing would move her to 
join in any game of amusement. 

She took her meais with her relatives,she 
was very amiable to them, indeed, but re- 
fused to be present when any visitors were 


go 
ied the ate 
with A mean peastonate suit of Arthur 


And Arthur, for reasons of own, 
quite content with the we 
“You will be my before the year is 


out,” he enthusiasticall y. 

a her head. 

ext morning at break fast, 
early afiair, — wh'ch all wees 
ent, Mr. Dalton made rather a startling 
want have a letter trom 

“ ve a 
Vaughan -—— Lord Minton, he: aia — 
wants to mm our family circle,” 

“Oh, usele!”’ eried Lillie, 

“Well, my dear, he about 
you,” continued Dalton, untly 
“ie reters only = family.” ; 

“You w my secret?” 

a NR Sy 
| “Certainly, my you it,” re 
sponded her uncle, whilst Arthur's’ dark 
frown relaxed ; “but a pe 

“ never renew o uain ” 
was the cold response. “Sueh” pore ren 
- a. she added,and the subject was 

ro ° 

In due time Edward Lord Minton came 
to dinner. 

He was one of those men who looked wel) 
in black,and on the spot Ellen’s heart went 
OrWhy not? Sh fi mag- 

not © wasa ve née, even 
niticent girl, her father wa and the 
fortunes of the Dalton family migat be re 
trieved. 

Father and son were working hard. They 
had inspired confidence in the commercial 
world, and that is everything. 

All claiins had been met promptly, and 
money was never wanting. 

A firm that could go on after a loss of half 
a million was afirm, and no mistake. 

All looked serene and lively. There was 
not a cloud in the sky. 

Lord Minton often dropped in to luncheon 
caine occasionally in the evening,and dined 
once a week for a month. 

What else could it mean except that he 
was smitten by Ellen? 

There could be no other meaning, and all 
the family became proportionately elated. 
Father and son were proud, ind 
. es os — heaven of de 

ght, while Arthur saw t ve al- 
vantages of having a lord A a oot 
earl asa brother-in-law. 

Of course, Lillie heard ali from sweet and 
a It was, she 

ut she murmu not. It 
sumed, the way of the world. 40 

She had lost her money, and Elien was in 
a fair way to win it back for herself. 

Hence even an earl might be influenced 
by filthy lucre 

Butthen she had voluntarily resigned 
Edwerd Vaughan, turned him away. He 
had mee jilted her. It wasthe way of the 
world. 

But then it made her think of Arthur Dalton 
more than she had ever done. oe 
she not enoourage the love of a and 
honest man ? 

Was he not trying to restore the mighty 

restige of the family name—that of the 

a of Throgmorton street? 

68. 

If he asked her again she would accept 
him. Of course,Edward Lord Minton’s con- 
ty had nothing to do with it, ce 
no 

But in her secret heart of hearts,she thonght 
it very hard that money should make # 

t a difference. 

Well, time went on. 

There was to be a little quiet evening 
party,at which onl a few frends were to be 
present. 

Lord Minton had at the last moment ¢z- 
cused himself'on the score of une 
business. 

“You must come down, Lillie,’’ said earn- 
est little Mary. “Except relatives, there 
will be nobody. You can sit quiet in 8 cor 
ner.”’ 

“T don’t care for it,” u Lillie. 

“To oblige me,” . - 

“You won’task me to dance or sing? 
nOertainly not” Fefiied Mary... 

‘ n not,’ ary. 

“Then I ain pas woendy decided Lillie. 

It was just one of those innocent, quiet 
little family affairs which can ocour U 
~~ circumstances. 

illie went and seated herself in a — 
near the piano, just because there wa 
couch near there in a darker place than any 
other in the room. 

It was about nine when the gentlemes 
came in from dinner. ar 

All wore a litele warm with wine, be 
thur ton was elevated. 
ed across the od seated himself by 
the half-terrified Lillie. erably 

“Cousin, dear,” be began, in # tolemet 
clear and very determined noe ed with 
come to have a serious con 

walts 


you.”’ off 
rattled some much 
* 


fee pen all th people a# 
.d e 
as if they had St. V: ve's dance. 

+ * + + * 


Meanwhile let us return to the bank ad 
the hour of five. 





She told him, once for al], that h 
was buried in her father’s ve, RA. , 
of the lover whom she see no | 


* 
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—_ . 
close the bank or put iton its former foot- | to Mrs. Dalton nerved me  m disagree- | ing out about Babet and I. I thought of 
ing. Itmust be.” able task. This day I and Mr. were | telling hima once or twice bef-re, but some- 
“why the hurry?” inquired Richard, ee ee mx cluset of the bank bow <enalwenpaben Well, mornsiear, I 
dryly- > ” was going on quietly, when up came 
Thecause Dennis Morris is getting too The men groaned bitterly. and ‘T could 
returned Arthur. “Since we “We followed you down to the vanite,” | firey enon 5 douphare? my, 


rid oy bim, and putin that yokel, Samuel 
Turner, be wants to know too much. 
“Money ! — money ! — noney! 
eech’s daughter, he asks for more.”” 
“Well, give him more,”’ advised his fa- 


a He wants athousand to-night; to- 
morrow it will be two,’'snappishly returned 
Arthur. “Better let the securities be found 
at once, and defy him.’’ 

“Let binf have athousand,”’ the fathar an- 
swered, “and then we will seo.” 

“] want some five thousand myself,” the 
son continued. “You can give me that in 


c0:.s0l8.”"’ 
“Very good,” said his father. ‘‘The clerks 
will be gone soon.” 


And they opened a bottle of champagne 
and drank it off like water. 

Then they rang the bell,and Samuel Tur- 
ner appeared in an instant on the scene. 

Mr. Richard had written a check for five 
thousand dollars. 

“Ten tive-hundreds,”’ said the banker. ‘I 
want to send thein off to-night.”’ 

Samuel Turner bowed and retired,return- 
ing with the amount ordered. 

Arthur took on of it. 

At six o'clock all the clerks were, as a 
rule, out of the bank. 

The door was close, and the porter went 
upstairs to indulge in tea. 

Mr. Dalton and his son rose, and pushing 
open a s:nall door that opened with a spring 
descended to the vaults. 

Scarcely had they disa red than from a 
closet communicating with the head-clerk’s 
rooin appeared Mr. Detective Gregg and Mr. 
Samuel Turner. They were arined. 

On the track of father and son they went, 
and were soon in the old vaults of the bank. 

The father and son stood over an old safe, 
the son carrying a lantern, the father a key. 

Mr. Richard opened the old safe and took 
out some docuinents, 

‘That is good for five,”’*hesaid ; “but make 
sure of Lillie in case of accidents. Ellen is 
pretty safe with Lord Minton.”’ . 

“IT hope so,”’ sneered Arthur, “but I never 
thought he or Lillie would be so fickle.’’ 

The detective and Samuel Turner siniled 
as they listened. 

It was alinost too good under the circuw- 
stunces, 

The two men retreated as the banker and 
his son turned to move upstairs. 

They returned to the parlor, put away the 
keys, finished another bottle and then went 
home to dress fur diyiner and the evening 
party. 

Mr. Gregg and Mr. Samuel Turner re- 
mained behina. 

As soon as the others had departed, they 
wae the drawer by means of skeleton 

e6ysa. 

Then they descended to the cellar and se- 
cured all the valuable documents con- 
tained in the safe, which Mr. Samuel Tur- 


the young nobleman went on, “and heard 
all. Weseoured the Property.” 

“What seck you now ?”’ asked the father, 
the son never Speaking. 

“A hype which invalidates the 
secon . the nobleman, 
pitilessl y, “then way slsowbere.” 

“If we réfuse ?” hissed Richard. 

“Mr. Inspector Gregg will bring in the 
a other retorted quietly. 

“We con fess,"’ the father re 
ome had to yee Pa 

contesaion was written, signed, and 
witnessed by my lord and the detective. 

“T give you forty-eight hours in which to 
leave England,” continued Lord Minton. 
“Inspector Gregg, wil! escort Miss Dal- 
tfay T have Mary?” whispered "Lilie 

ave Ma 'w 
clutching her overs ered. ma ‘ 

“Mr. ton,” said Lord Minton, 
niece would like to have her cousin 
go with her. Do you consent ?” 

“Yes,’’was the sullen reply, “the mother, 
too, if you are interested in my family.” 

“‘Richard,”’ said the broken-hearted wife 
“heaven forgive you, but where you go, t 

1 go.” 


our 
ary 


shal 

Ellen was too crushed to speak. 

So Lord Minton followed the detective 
and the girls. 

At eleven that night, Lord Minton sat be- 
side Lillie at his mother’ssupper-table with 
Mary Dalton. 

Their vows had been renewed. 

The great banking firm of Dalton and Co. 
still ex 

At present the sub-partners are Lord and 
Lady Minton, but there are a few boys grow- 
ing up who we we will have scinething 
to say on the part of the bank in days to 
come, 


Not Guilty. 


BY E. LINWOOD SMITH. 











you, Albert,” said Madame Lyme 

to her nephew, who, together with soine 
of their mutual friends, was paying her a 
visit at Ler country- house. 

“I found him yesterday morning hanging 
over you as you slept with a look of the 
greatest anxiety ; I am sure he was alarmed 
at your sudden il) ness, though he appeared 
to wish to hide his feelings.’ 

“I believe the poor fellow is attached to 
me, and it is not wonderful that he should 
be, for I am the only friend he has in the 
world.”’ 


Y yer. man seems very much attached to 





| 


“Why, how is that?” said several of the 
ladies at once. 

“Oh, itisa oe story.”’ 

“Well, tell it then.”’ 

‘Soe other time.’’ 

“Oh, no, we must have it now,” cried 


ner coolly put in his pocket, and the two | Madame de Clairville, a pretty widow, to 


left the bank. 
* * 7 ~ + * 

We left Arthur speaking to Lillie. 

“You have half promised to be my wife,”’ 
said the young man; ‘your old lover has 
deserted you because you are poor. 
ever faithful, leal and true. Will you be 
my wife ?’’ . 

“TI can never love again,’’ she faltered. 

“Never mind,’ he said. “Imagine the 
old name restored, the debts all paid, the 
bank as flourising as ever."’ 

“You promise that ?’’ she said. 

“On my soul,” he protested. 

“Give me a little time, Arthur,’’ she 
urged. “You know the old love is not 
quite dead. Give me time, I say, and I will 
be your wife.” 

“In a month ?” 

“Yes,”’ she replied. 

“Never,” whispered a stern voice, ‘shall 
ye, baits, be tae wife of a murderer and a 

iief !” 

_And she recognized the voice of Edward 
Vaughan, Lenk’ Winona who had entered 
the ball-room unobserved. 


| 


IT am | 





whom Albert was paying his addresses. 
‘There was, of course, no refusing her, and 
he began his tale. 

“It is now abouta twelvemonth since a 

nt was taken up on suspicion of hav- 
ng committed a barbarous murder. A 
farmer and his wife, who were returning 
from market, were found on the road near 
Arles inurdered in their cart, from which 
the horse had been taken, and left gazing 
on the side of the road. 

“The gendarmes, in scouring the country, 
discovered the peasant in another road, but 
at some distance fromtbe cart. As it was 
late at night, and he gave no satisfactory 
reason for being out, they apprehended him; 
and as the farmer's watch and purse, that 
were also proved to belong to him, were 
found upon the inan, his guilt seemed cer- 
tain. 
“However, éhe court, as is always the 
custom, gave him an advocate to plead his 
cacse, and to my great vexation the lot fell 
upon me. You know,” continued Albert, 
addressing his aunt, “I never voluntarily 
plead for any one that I suppose to be guilty 


“My lord,” cried Arthur, angrily, “how |—no money would bribe me to do it; but 
| the order ofthe court was imperative; I 


dare you speak thus ?” 


“I repeat,” exclaimed Lord Minton, in a | dared’ not refuse it. 


loud tone, “that you are an assassin and a 
thief. Send all away but those of your own 
family.” 

Arthur tremulously obeyed. 

The guests fled as if froin a ilence, 

‘What does itall inean ?”’ blustered Rich- 
ard Dalton, when they were alone. 

“That you robbed the bank, you and your 
son,’ was the stern response. “I, Lord 
Minton, am also Samuel Turner. This is 
Mr. Gregg, the detective. This packet con- 
tains all that is left of the half million. Here 
is the will leaving everything to Lillie Dal- 
— What have you to say, assassins and 

ev ” 

_ The two men stood transfixed with aston- 
ishment and terror. 

Lillie was unable to s ; Mrs. Dalton 
had fainted, while Ellen looked indignant, 
and Mary we 
pan Sernuel Turner!” gasped Richard 

alton. “You, my lo to play the s 
and the traitor !” ens uted - 

“Hush, sir, remember there is such a 
place as the Old Bailey,’’sternly rejoined the 
nobleman. “I sus you from the 
first. As soon as the tuneral was over, I 
went to Inspector Gregg. Before entering 
the army,at the wish aay maternal uncle, 
I three years ina bank. When you 
diaminsed the three clerks you f , in- 
cluding the one who was your acooin plice, 
I a the place and got it.” 

atber son groaned in bitter angyish. 

“From that hour I have walched ro=,” 

the young nobleman. 












Poe: 















, “My duty Cure, I shall Lave an op, 


“Satisfied as I wasof the prisoner's guilt, 
the sight of hin somewhat staggered ine,for 
an honester-looking fellow I never saw in 
my life. “fell me your story,’ said I to him, 
‘as you wiil tell it to the court; I don’t want 
you to acknowledge the murder to me.’ "’ 

‘Murder, indeed !’ cried he, very angrily: 
‘I commit murder! Just goto our village, 
and ask everybody there whether I ever 
did an ill-turn to any one in the whole course 
of my lite. Lord biess you! I would not 
hurt a fly.’ . 

“*But what business had you to be out at 
that hour of the night? and how did you 
come by the farmer’s watch and purse?’ 


“*Why, I have now lived these seven | 


ears with Mr. Sauveley, the toppingest | appear. 


wner in our village. Babet has lived with 
him alinost as long, and since we were boy 
and girl together, we always had a hking 
for one another; so at last we agreed ) be 
married as soon as we could.’ 

“ ‘Last Saturday night I got my wages, 
and as I knew that Babet was longing for a 
new silk handkerchief, I went, when iny 
work was over, to Aries to get herone; but 
I did not tell anybody, because I wanted to 
surprise her.’ 

“*Well, I was going along, when I saw 





! 


j 
! 


something white and shining lying before | 


me; I picked it up, gnd that was the watch 
and two or three juinutes after I came upon 
the purse.’ 

‘Here's great luck, thinks I, for now to- 
morrow, when I carry these to Monsieur le 


of bring- 


clapped 
“Jt thie story did pot altogether convince 
me of his i at least there was an 
air of truth about {it that gave me courage to 
defend him, and I did it wo effectually that 
he was acquitted. 

“The poor fellow's ude was exces. 
sive; he went back to his employer, and I 

tno more about matter. Ten 

dgys afterwards he presented himself te me 

n; but never was there such achange as 
these ten days had made. 

r hardly ized him; he was pale 
an heguerd, an expression of despair 
alinost of ferocity in bis ccuntenance. 

**You thought you did good in saving my 
life, and I thought so, too; but I wish you 
hadn't.’ 

“ ‘My master won't take me back; Babet 
would not speak to me; nobody will employ 
a Ob, I wish you had let them guillotine 
me!’ 

“I never was more puzzled in my lite, I 
could not thoroughly convince myself of 
the fellow's tunocehce; to recommend him 
toanyone under the circuinstances was 
thereiore imposible; to leave him to starve 
would be most probably the means of drivy- 
ing him into crime. 

“In short, the only step I could take to 
satisty my conscience, anid relieve his neces- 
sities, was to take hii into my service.” 

“Good heavens!’ exclaiined Madaine 
Lyme, “then you have actually brought 
this wreteb under my roof. What a mad- 
man you must be! but you will pay dear 
for it one day. 

“I dare say he was thinking of smother- 
ing you when I 80 foolishly fancied he was 
vctionately watching you as you oom oot 

“And whata narrow escape we have _ 
cried Madaine de Salvandy; “why it was 
only yesterday that he went with me and 
the three Madeinoiselles Volney into the 





woods. Whata blessing it isthat he did 
not inurder us all.” 

“And then that wretch has been making 
love to my chainbermaid,”’ said Madame de 
Clairville, “and the poor girl bad actually | 
taken a fancy to him; no doybt he would 
soon have made away with her.” 


Scientific and Useful. 
ADAINST RUsT.—Iron br steel iinmersed 
in a solution of carbonate of potash or soda 


for a few minutes wil! not _rust for years, 
even when exposed to a dompatiangnert. 


Srzgp or W! mr 
parktea, contrived bor the fre. 
quency of the strokes of the w of 
ent insects have been determined. It is 
found that while the comimon fly vibrates 





its wings 330 tiines per second, the 
bee 190 strokes, and the dragon 
only 28. 


Hor Warer anp Cows.—Cows on thé 
prairies ot acoustoined to the nuise of looo- 
inotive ls and whistles, and do net al- 
ways clear the track until thrown off by the 
cow-catcher. A patented deviceis desoribed 
in the Scientyic American for syuirting hot, 
water twenty rods ahead. Jt is said this 
will stimulate the laziest cow into action, 

Irow Stac.—Iron wing is ceasi 
to bé a waste product. boning neey 
works it is —— a8 @ von-conductor of 
heat. When it is ft Is tnoulcded ft.to 
bricks of great toughness, which are also im- 
pervious to frost and 80 per cent. lighter 


than common clay bricks. Cement, cons» 
from the slag. 

RemMzepy For BuRNS.—Acoording to s 
leading medical journal a simple and effeo- 
tive remedy tor removing the of 
wounds caused by burns or saalda is a autur- 
ated solution of bicarbonate of soda in either 


plain or cam water. To apply the 
retnedy all that is necesmary is to cut s 
of lint or old soft or even thick blotting- 


paper of a size sufficient to cover the burn 
or scald and keep constantly wet. 


Sort-soar.—Twenty pounds of 
grease to 14 pounds of | tash will make a 
clean fish-barrel full ; dissolve ft in water In 
a bruss kettle over the and stir it 


with a stick ; let it stand 4 hours, then pour 
a pall of cold water in the barrel, and stir 
it thoroughly ; let it stand 12 hours, and as 


| it thickens add. a pail of cold water and stir 


agaln, and add water every 12 and stir uritil 
the barrel is fall, In cold weather tse 
warn water. Be particular w have the bar- 
rel tight, as lye will leak through where 
water will not. A barrel will not answer 


“I shall soon put it out of his power to | more than twice,as the lye destroys it. Hav- 


murder anybody aay cried Madame | 
Lyme, whose anger was increased by the | 

mness with which Albert listened to all 
this; ‘for I shall give orders this very mo- 
ment to turn him out. Don't say a word, 


Albert, he shall go directly.”’ 
¢ eshall, ny dear aunt, if you wish it | 
vem yen heard the end of my story.’’ 
“The end.” 


“Yes, the end. During six months I 
watched poor Francois very closely ; every 
day increased my good opinion of him. 
About that time some robbers were taken 
up for a murder in a dwelli house; but 
being found guilty of that crime, they ac- 
knowledged also the murder of the farmer 
and his wife. 

“Hearing the tramp of the gendarmes’ 
horses, they threw away the watch and 
purse. 

‘Thus Francois was fully cleared. His old 
master and Babet caine wo see biuy,and beg- 
ged him to return to theun; but he would not. 
‘I forgive you,’ said he, ‘but I will never 
live with you in. ‘All their entreatics 





could not alter bis resolution. 

“I did not plead tor the farmer, because I 
shoud have been sorry to part with Fran- 
coisa, but I tried to reconcile him to Babet. | 
‘The poor girl really loves you,’ said I. | 
‘No,’ replied he; ‘if she did, she never would 
have believed ine guilty.’ 

“W hat a noble sentiment,” 
de Clairville ; “I protest he deserves my | 
little Josephine.Y | 

“You must give her to him,” 
Lyme, “and J will take care they shall have 
something to begin with.”’ 

“We will all hejp them,” cried the rest of 
the company. 


| season, it may not be out of 


“Many thanks,’’ said Albert, “but Fran- | 


cois has sworn never t leave me.”’ 


He looked at Madame de Clairville, who | 


blushed and was silent. 


A month after two weddings were cele- | frequently. 


ing fully tested this method’ In our own 
house, the correspondent concludes, we 
can assure all readers of its value. 

— ewe 


Farm and Garden, 


SooT POR PLANTS#.—NSave the soot from 
chimneys and pt pam A pint of soot in 
a pailful of water will make a liquid manure 
of the greatest value for flowers and plants 
of all kinds. 

Tus Por.tar.—Poplar will grow readily 
and rapidly on any moist soil, and perhaps 
would do wellin portions of the West where 
it is desirable to grow trees. As it is used 
largely in paper manufacture,its production 
should be profitable. ~- 

Fruit TrReEEs.—Frult trees, grape vines 
and bushes should have no place in a gar- 
den, as they draw nourishment from the 
soil, while their branches cast a damaging 
shade. Garden vegetables require pleuty 
soil for their own use. 

CARE oF DucKLINGS.—Ducklings are as 
liable to die of crainps as young turkeys, 
and ter that reason must be kept trom ex- 
posure to cold rains and heavy dews and 
away from the streams and ponds uutil they 
are a inonth or six weeks old. 

Fine-rroor Roor,—A German paper 


cried Madame | 8@y* that a roof can be made fire-proof by 


covering it with a mixture of lime, salt and 
wood ashes, adding a little lampblack to 


| , 
, give a dark oofor. This not only guards 
va ng ae at | against fire, it is claimed, Lut also in a meas 


ure prevents decay. 

Tus Rose-Bua.—Although early in the 
Place w 
give the remedy for this insect. Fill « 
mediuin-sized sprinkling-pail with water, 
and add three or four spoonfuls of helle 
bore and two spoontuls of kerosene, Stir 
Sprinkle the rose-bushes with 


brated on the same day. The pretty widow | it as svun as the insects begin their work. 


ve her hand to Albert; and Francois in 
ming the husband of Josephine still 


Tue Potato Bexrr_t“e.—A New York 
fariner states that he uses only oval gas tar 


keeps his vow of never quitting bis master. | w prevent the ravages of the putato beetle. 


i  ~ — 
A USEFUL PLANT.—Who does not rem- 
ember the town-loving old lady who ex- 
pressed her horror of a country life ‘‘be- 
cause the ivy made all the houses damp?” 
The old lady did but ry 1 the common 
idea upon the subject ; b 
ronéous idea nevertheless. The attachinent 
ot ivy to walls, #0 far from injuring therm 


utitisa very er- | 


| vines with an ordinary sprinkler. 


and causing dainpness, isan aivantage. If 


the walis are dry, when planted, ivy will 
keep them #o. If damp, asthe plant over- 
spreads their surfane,the dampness will dis- 
Where dampness prevails, ivy 
sucks out the moisture, and its thick foliage 
will prevent the access of rain to the struc- 
ture ; and thus it is not only aremover but 
a preventive of dainpness. The only 


ger attending the planting of ivy on build- | Asa cor 
n 


is where fissures occur in the walls, in 


and, if left undisturbed, their growth wil 


which case the shoots and roots will — 
' 


He puts a yallou of tar in # tub, over which 
he pours boiling water, which is allowed wo 
settle and cool. This is sprinkled over the 
A gailon 
of wr, costing 75 cents, sullices for several 
acres Of potatwes. 

CucumMBERS.—It is said, and we see no 
reason to doubt it, that if a cucumber vine 
is trained to run upa stake on which o few 
stubs of liiabs have been left along its eutire 
length, the crop will be enoriuous, By this 
= the vines not only occapy less space, 

ut are afforded eng to follow their 
natural habit of climbing up, instead of 
running on the ground. 

Conn ON THE Ear.—When corn on the 
ear is fed to horses they masticate it much 


dan- more slowly than if the corn was shelled. 


uence that on the ear is better 
digested. horse requires more time to 
eat corn on the ear than if fed cither meal or 
sbelledcorn. If the horse cannot have time 


soon eogie to tell upon the building, and | to inasicate a tull feed of unshelied corn, 
will, by increase of growth, push against the § then it is best to feed something vise. 


sides of the o 
and eventually so weaken the wali as to 
cause it to fall. Wherethe wall is sound 
there is no such danger, forthe plant does 
not make fissures, 

cover them. . 





Ba 8 he onl 
A Tiny silver teapot is a new waich- stable or in a dry yard with 
charin. } i 


. 





ning, thereby enlarging it, | 


WuHeEwn TO Turn CaTTILe Ovr.—Do not 
turn to grass till all the heaviest part of the 


| spring and early suinwer labor is finished, 


though quick to div | 


as it is more necessary to keep working oxen 
strong and In good condition at this season 
than at any other.throughout the year. The 
y way to do this is to keep the cuttle ina 
sbeiter, 
and weal, 


and feed theim,as in winter,on 
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any time during theyea at the same rate. 

New subscriptions can ermmence ai any time dur- 
ing the year. 


Presenting the Bride! 


PLEASE REMEMBER THAT OUR 
NEW PREMIUM, “PRESENTING THE 
BRIDE” IS ONLY OFFERED TO THOSE 
WHO SEND @ FOR A YEAR'S SUB- 
SCRIPTION AND FIVE THREE-CENT 
STAMPS TO PAY POSTAGE AND PACK- 
ING ON PREMIUM. 

Club subscribers inust also pay as above 
to be entitled to this Premiam. s 

The Premium cannot be purchased by 
itaelf ; it can only be obtained in connection 
with Tux Post. Only one premium wil) 
be sent with each sfibscription. Whereas 
second premium is desired, another sub- 
scription will have to be sent. f 





Change of Addree_ 
Bubecribers desiring their address changed, will 
please give their former postofice as well as their 
present address, 


Hew te Remit. 

Payment for Tuz Post when sent by mall should 
be in Money Orders, Bank Checks, or Drafis. When 
meither is obtainable, send the moncy in a reg- 
tatered letter. Every postmaster in the country is 
required to register letters when requested. Faill- 
ing to receive the paper within a reasonable time af- 
ter ordering, you will advise us of the fact, and 
whether you sent cash, check, money order, or regis- 
tered letter. 





Te Corresepondenta. 

In every case send us yeur full name and address 
if you wish an answer. If the tuformation desired ts 
not of general interest, sv that we can answer in the 
paper, send postal card or stamp for reply by mall. 

A@dress all letters to 
TME GATURDAY EVENING POST, 

(Leck Box 4.) 7236 Sansom St., Phila., Pa. 
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THE WAY TO BE HAPPY. 

The experience of the world, in al] ages 
and nations, seems to confirm the notion 
that happiness was not intended by nature 
to be the direct result of an operation, per- 
formed with the immediate purpose of at- 
taining it; but, on the contrary, the indirect 
result of an operation intended immediately 
and principally for the attainment of an- 
other object, which is mora] perfection of 
virtue. 

Observe the tradesman who has made his 
fortune (as the phrase is), and retired from 
business, or the opulent proprietor enjoying 
his dignified leisure. How he toils at the 
task of doing nothing, ass ship without 
ballast at sea, when it talls calm afler « 
heavy blow, labors more without stirring an 
inch than in going ten knots an bour with a 
good breeze. How he ‘‘groans and sweats,”’ 
ae Shakespeare has it, under s happy life | | 
How he cons over at night, for the third 
time, the newspaper which he read through 


five on their wages. 


come into actual use by builders. A new 


of unoccupied blessedness, than s host of 
unwished-for visitants enter on his prem- 
ises, and declare his body s good prize. 
Dyspepsia (a new name of horror) plucks 
from his lips the untasted morsel, and the 
brimming bow! bedims his eyes with un- 
unnatural blindness, and powders bis locks 
with premature old age. Hypochondria 
ploughs his cheeks with furrows, and heaps 
a perpetual cloud upon his brow. Gout 
grapples him by the great toe; so that what 
with black spirits and white, blue spirits 
and gray, the poor man suffers martyrdom 
in every nerve and fibre. His Elysium is 
much like that of the departed Grecian he- 
roes in the ‘““Odyssey,"’ who frankly avowed 
to Ulysses that they would rather be the 
meanest day laborers above ground than 
reign supreme over al] the shades below. 

There are two distinct ways by which we 
may hope to be happy. We may either 
diminish our wants or augment our means; 
either wil] do—the result is the same; and it 
is for each to decide for himself, and do that 
which may happen to be the easiest. If 
you are idle, sick, or poor, however hard it 
may be to diminish your wants, it will be 
easier than to augment your means. If you 
are active, and prosperous, young, or in 
good health, it may be easier for you to 
augment your means tharto diminish your 
wants. But if you are wise, you will do 
both at the same time, young or old, sick or 
well, rich or poor; and if you are very wise, 
you will do both in such a way as to aug." 
ment the genera] happiness of society; for, 
after all, the real art of being happy is to 
endeavor to make other people so. 


—_—_— 





SANCTUM CHAT. 

Ir the world ever means to get out of debt 
it had better set about it. The total liabili- 
ties of the nations in 1880 were over §23,- 
000,000,000, against 8,000,000,000 in 1848; 
if this sum keeps increasing at the same rate 
by 1900 it will be $32,500,000, 000. 

BERLIN has a negro colony of about sixty 
persons, many of whom went from this 
country, though others are natives of Af. 
rica, and arrived direct. With fone excep- 
tion they are al] employed as servants. One 
is a servant to Prince Charles. Many of 
them have not only acquired the German 
language, but are said to use the real Berlin 
dialect. Three have married white girls. 


No lady who has passed through the Lon. 
don Divorce Court can, at the present time, 
appear at Court, however blameless her 
conduct may have been. Recently the 
Queen has been disposed to relax the strin- 
gency of this regulation in special cases, 
where no fault of any kind has been attri- 
buted to the lady. The matter, however, 
was submitted to the Lord Chancellor and 
other officials, and their opinion was not in 


favor of this proposal. 

In a recent lecture before the ‘‘Civil and 
Mechanical Engineers’ Society,’’ Professor 
Kerr said that human beings who work in 
a bad atmosphere often live as long as those 
under healthier conditions, but at a very 
low ebb of vitality. When a ventilator was 
put into a certain vilely ventilated work- 
room the girls became lively instead of re- 
maining dull, and, like Oliver, ‘‘asked for 
more.”’ Their appetites had so increased 
that they could do more work, but couldn't 


Many music boxes are being sent to 
China. John isso fond of them that at 
festivals he goes about with two or three in 
his pockets. But they must play all Chi- 
nese music. He wil] have nothing else. A 
music box can be concealed in a very smal! 
compass, and the instruments are put into 
any imaginable article—cigar stands, snuff 
boxes, chairs, dolls, clocks, boot heels, de- 
canters, fans, etc. One gentleman has an 
attachment tothe front door, and his vis- 
itors are always greeted witha tune. Nearly 
all of the boxes are made in Saint Croix or 
Geneva, Switzerland. The tunes must be 
adapted to the various countries to which 


they are exported. 

Wr hear of a great many inventions for 
rendering wood and other substances fire. 
proof, but these inventions seem never to 


ides in England 's uninflammable agBestos 


ments Istely made, would seem to be 8 
valusble aid in the prevention of Tires. In 
the ts referred to, Ww paper, 
ea ee were coated with paint, 
and afterwards submitted to the action of 
flame, which they one and ail resisted. 
Cubes of wood, coated with the paint, were 
placed on a coke fire, with the result that 
the interior was reduced to charcoal, while 
the exterior formed g thin unburnt 
shell. The new paint will lend itself to the 
employment of any desired tint, and will 
resist the action of acids. 


Tux latest weather prophet lays down the 
following rules for predicting the weather, 
and says they never fail: First—When 
you see a bank of thin, hazy clouds along 
the northwest, and it is clear over the rest 
of the heavens, the wind will be from the 
southeast on the morrow, the temperature 
will rise, and it will rain in less than forty- 
eight hours. Second—When there is a dark 
ring around the sun, there is a storm form- 
ing southeast of you;and on the morrow the 
wind will be from the northeast, with snow. 
Third—When the sky looks very black, and 
the stars shine unusually bright, a storm 
will advance suddenly from the southeast, 
beginning with snow, followed by rain. 

At the nobles school in Tokio, Japan, 
is a physical map of that country 800 or 400 
feet long, in the court behind the school 
building. The map, or model, is made of 
turf and rock, and is bordered with pebbles 
which look, at a little distance, likeso much 
water. Every inlet, river and mountain is 
reproduced in this model with a fidelity to 
detail which is simply wonderful. Latitude 
and longitude are indicated by telegraph 
wires, and tablets show the position of the 
cities. Ingenious devices are employed in 
illustrating botanical studies also. For ex- 
ample, the pine is illustrated by a picture 
showing the cone, leaf and dissected flower, 
set ina frame which shows the bark and lon- 
gitudinal and tranverse sections of the wood. 


Tue British Goat Society, of which the 
Duke of Wellington is President, and which 
now numbers 242 members, has just held 
its annual meeting. This society has start- 
ed a system by which cottagers are supplied 
with goats ata reasonable cost; and the 
number of applications for animals far ex- 
ceeds the number it is at present possible to 
obtain. The society proposes the establish- 
ment of a Goat Supply Company to meet 
this want; and it is also proposed to take 
measares for the removal of the restrictions 
at present in force as tothe importation of 
goats from abroad. In the course of the 
proceedings the President alluded to the 
extraordinary prejudices which existed 
against goats’ milk; and also remarked that 
it might be taken for granted that in cases 
of disease, goat’s milk was far more valu- 
able than that yielded by the cow. 


Tue uniform of the regular army is at- 
tracting attention in’England. It has over 
and over again been pointed out that red is 
one of the conspicuous colors for soldiers to 
use. A column of red soldiers makes an 
admirable target for the enemy. Gray seems 
to be the most advantageous color. Nature 
has demonstrated this fact by the color of 
such wild animals as hares and rabbits, who 
have no means of defence except concea)- 
ment. A number of reforms in the cut of 
the tunic and trousers have also been made 
recently, and Private Atkins is no longer in 
clothes so tight that he cannot stoop. Offi- 
cers are very fond of seeing their men well 
set up, and there is a genera) dislike to a 
slouching soldier. But the intensely tight- 
fitting clothes and waspish waists which are 
familiar to every one visiting London, are 
probably doomed to the fate of the dodo, 

THE mental experiences of a citizen of 
Connecticut in whom the excessive use of 
tobacco recently produced a sort of delir- 
ium tremens, are thus described by one of 
the papers there: ‘Then followed a sea- 
son of derangement and visions, less intense 
and terrorizing than those belonging to the 
alcoholic frenzy, but annoying and remark- 
able to the patient. He saw black flies in 
myriads upon the walls of his room, then 
thousands of fireflies, such as are seen in 
Jane. These were foll6wed by millions of 
little golden metallic-hued beetles. He sat 
beside « lovely-stream of water, that wasn’t 








sormer does be find himself in the state 
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there, and gazed iato its limpid depths. He 
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saw crowns, queer 
the heads of nails, all sorts of armor 
bric-a-brac enough to furnish every 
in the State. During one whole day the 
atmosphere was 60 yellow that he could not 
see the neighboring residences; another day 
cloudy veils shut out from his view for brief 
intervals the objects about him-’”’ 
A very interesting lecture was 

delivered befure the Anthi “em | 
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development of the art of music in prehis. 
toric times. Although, the lecturer said, 
the varieties of musical instruments may be 
counted by hundreds, yet they are all re. 
ducible under three distinct types: 1. The 
drum type. 2. The pipe type. 8. The 
lyre type. These three types dre represen. 
tative of three distinct stages of develop. 
ment through which prehistoric music had 
passed, and in the order just stated. The 
first period in the development of music 
was the drum stage, in which drums and 
drums alone were used by man. The second 
was the pipe stage, in which pipes as well 
as drums were used. The third was the 
lyre stage, in which stringed instruments 
were added to the stock These three 
answer respectively to rhythm, melody and 
harmony. In the musical history of man. 
kind the lyre stage is never found to pre. 
cede the pipe stage, nor the pipe stage to 
precede the drum stage. 


A succEessrvL demonstration of the ap. 
plication of stored-up force to the propul- 
sion of a tramway car was lately made in 
London. The car was an open one. A 
large number of Faure’s improved electric 
accumulators, which had been previously 
charged, were placed under the seats and 
connected with a dynamo machine under 
the car, the motion of which was communi- 
cated to the wheels of the car by a cog- 
wheel arrangement. Connection was es- 
tablished and broken by the simple - move- 
ment of aswitch. The car moved off at a 
speed which was easily regulated; for ac- 
cording to the distance the switch was 
moved, the driver could run his car with a 
supply of force from a greater or less num- 
ber of accumulators, at his pleasure. It is 
claimed by the scientist who was conduct 
ing the experiment, that this method of 
propelling conveyances has an enormous 
advantage over others in point of economy, 
while its noiselessness, freedom from the 
nuisanoes of smoke or steam, and its safety, 
are recommendations over traction engines. 


Is has been proposed by certain ingenious 
speculators in England to found a society 
for the purpose of providing ‘‘proper burial 
places’’ for defunct pets—such as dogs, cats 
and birds; and apparently in connection 
with the same scheme they propose to e& 
tablish a ‘“‘home”’ for aged and infirm ani- 
mals, which might also be used for the tem- 
porary shelter of pets whose owners are 
compelled to part with them for a time. 
There is something audaciously novel in 
that part of the scheme which embraces & 
necropolis for dead dogs ard cats, but to 
that part of it which concerns a lodging- 
house for superannuated or temporarily- 
abandoned pets, Solomon’s remark about 
there being nothing new under the sun, may 
be appropriately applied. Homes for aged 
and ‘‘decayed’’ animals are common in the 
far East, wherever the doctrine of the 
transmigration of souls has permeated into 
the religious beliefs of the people. Budd- 
hists and certain sections of Hindoos haves 
profound regard for all animal life—at least 
theoretically, for practically they are cap® 
tle of-treating both haman beings and 
dumb animals with as much cruelty as any 
people on the face of the earth. There are 
many thousands of wealthy merchants ia 
India who contribute lavishly toward the 
support of institutione for the shelter’ and 
maintenance of useless animals. These, 
nrany of which stand all day long with fes 
tering wounds in the beating sunlight, sr 
fed regularly by Brahmin priests, ‘who carTy 
their zeal for the preservation of anima! life 
to such an extent that early in the morning 
they may be seen walking to and fro over 
the open space of meadow or field, and 
sprinkling the grouné with sugar for 
benefit of the ants that literally swarm is 
the earth. There are plenty of these ge 
tlemen who will neither comb their bair BOF 
wash their bodies because haply they ™47 
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{HE SHADOWED CBOSS. et + LETT BE Ry == 
morning she sent for poor Amusing idiots,” she sald; “go and al- Jasinctively, then, and Sor the susie’ he 
as 6. 9 “ ‘Reliew,’ she - aus to the ways obey me as well a8 you done to- evening, Georgie in her state 
mg of my jad ag OE oy w to the stat day. {ove at least, that you well.” | iiest mantle of But, t she 
ded love our lives had twined month.’ ae tse eaithoranh’ wien. Sheakfut for bain the girl a. {ace hee 
Ip wed e ~ “T bo er ‘s eyes w sweet 
One rnr—one caren gate year 2 Drea y ty ab ne py a their lives, to convey the dead dog to its linge od persistently in bie memory ever 
vind, for the joy that harbored there, —_— and have him stuffed in an attitade| And Sonde:land went to lunch the none the teas crete Sor the tadumienoas 
» My heart was Glled pete ree ae ~ ee eal pe. under- ee leant u his spoulder as | and reserve of her manner. , 
and placed m . . 
sess! onan eee vate apartment. Let the stand be elect ta sre shown rin. puget Py arshall box’ oncioavered 4 
\*ry’s breathings, once so sweet, and bear his name in these words--""TEe te. bring oO Georgie’ manner & more cord 
Ave tanned the furnace of my grief; vorite of the Empress.’ ” Gain In Loss. warmth, be has been, obliged to pe 
They brought no tears to my relief. 1 and er Majesty ie good enough to jest,’ bimeelf defeated. 
At carty dawe I conga bis ~~ ein, “She flashed fierce glance at me. BY PEROY VERS. gio?” re eonkion vy Bo gag a Se 
anal tepon the hallowed mound— ues ‘Lam in no jesting humor. I valued But Georgie ovades av answer; for, to tell 
In seeming emblem of my lose— m,’she said. ‘Look! I have even shed | TN « mossy hollow by the roadside, with | the truth, it would be very hard for ber to 
There fell the shadow of a cross. tears. Butgo; Ido not wish to see bin wild flowers blossouing at their feet and | give one, as deep down in her secret 
And knecling there In tearless woe, —_ big a he the taxidermist this all around them, are seated two giris, | hg fights down the fslingy sos 
Methought I heard my darling says “ indice Se na Tay Steen Sor bien.’ young and pleasing to the eye, one | knows that the you tnaster of the ta 
an tevel thy qviste cndaee St writers thoay wean Paper, on which | with a Superiative tairnems thet at copes eb | not regarded a indi by her m she 
ic ream, ’ ‘ Z tracts ° e ; ’ 
SS ae Ne name? ‘Staff Sonderland very carefully, and It is Georgie Adrian. She leans her head | __ Half a has gone by, and one day 
: EPPS ENR ag him upon moses in an attitude of entrea- | back wearily upon the lichen-covered bark | Marshal! Graham ellis car y'n the 
Then found my or as why ors detent - Begin your work within the hour. | of the tree whose fallen limbs have afforded | ing at the Gould farm and asks to see Mm. 
Strange tears o panes, reat a8 was my affection for poor Sonder- | them seata, and she sighs a little. Adrian. 
Aroand my soul a holy calm ; land, his beauty was his charin. “You seem very tired to-day, dear,” her The mother goes, with an anxious inquir- 


And when 1] rose, thus comforted, 
{The shadow from the grave had fed | 
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The Empress’ Favorite. 


BY J. H. P. 











there dwelt in Russia, a gentleman 

named Sonderland, who, thou; Eng- 

h by birth, had become a R su 
ject and also a great favorite with the Em- 


ress. 
Pighe loaded him with favors, made hiin 
immensely wealthy, gave him a palace to 
live in, and emb him publicly. 

What more could a sovereign do to show 
her affection for a subject ? 

Her partiality eS known, own 

reatest ye rt sought 
te and evel is frown; but he wasa 
very pleasant, -hearted person, who 
thought more of his dress, oe, and 
the effect he. produced on the fair sex, than 
anything else, and it was rather a benefit to 
the community than otherwise that he 

* should have the ear of the Em 

He himself was perfectly happy, and em- 
ployed a great deal of his time in writing 
verses expressive of the charins of the Em- 

ress, her goodness, and the amiability of 

er disposition. 

One morning, he had just finished a most 
flattering poem in several anne, ate 
forth the story of her condesce 

wr soldier to whom she had really been 

ind, and was reading it to a select audi- 
enoe, when aservant, en the room, 
announced to him that the chief of the po- 
lice, whose name was Reliew, desired to 
on with him, having a message from the 

m press, 

The poet instantly threw down his r, 
and, delighted with this proof of confidence 
on the part of the sovereign, excused him- 
self to his friends, and hurried to the room 
where Reliew was waiting for him. 

The chief of police sat leaning back in his 
chair, with a very grave countenance, and 
saluted the Englishman as a gaoler might 
salute a prisoner whom he was about to 
lead to execution. . 

“What can I do for you, Reliew?"’ asked 
Sonderland, with a condescending twist of 
his moustache. 

“I see you are in trouble, and it was well 
to come to ine at once. The Empress was 
kinder than usual yesterday, and expressed 
herself more anxious to take my. advice 
poy she has ever done before; so have no 
ear. 


“I esteem you, Reliew. I consider you 
my best friend.” 

“Ah! said the chief of police, doubt- 
ful:y; “and I have a true riendship for 
you; but I regret to say that I have terrible 
news for you. 

“You have utterly lost the favor which 
has been yours so long. Ind though I 
inay not question the royal I suf 
fer greatly in bringing you the tidin 
See how paleIam! Look how I trembie! 
Oh, how can I tell you?” 

“But have I offended?” asked Sonder- 
land. “Assuredly you are mistaken. The 
Einpress kissed me on my forehead last 
6vening, before the whole Court.”"’ 

“So one loses favor of royality !” sighed 
Reliew. “Perhaps you have admired s 
pretty woman ?’’ 

“No, no,” replied Sonderland. 

“The Empress told me nothing,” said 
Reliew; “nothing whatever. She gave me 
her comman and bade me accomplish 
them at ones. But they are too terrible— 


too horrible.’’ 
“Am I to be sent away?’ asked Sonder- 
in somw other 


land. 
‘You could be very happy 

country. I should not dread givi 

that news,” replied Reliew. inte em 
‘Am I to be exiled to Siberia?” asked 


N the time of Catherine the Second, 
| 


Sonderland. 
“In that case there might be some 
Of Jnr coming beck,” Reliew. 
on, mercy on me! ] ain to be w 
ped with the knout!” sighed Donderiand.” 
You might it seldom 


“Then she wants m 


land. “Bat I know better than 


do. I will fling myself at her feet, and im- 


plore her pardon ; 


and, at all events, one 


to a4 


There are others as faithful and as affection- 
ate, and 1 shall now always have hiin to 
reas: at; he is certainly a splendid crea 
a 

“Go and make all speed possible. 

*“**Have the words, ‘The favorite of the 
Emmpress,”’ in letters of gold on a black pe- 
destal, three feet in height.’ 

“There, iny poer Sonderland, you see,” 
said the chief of police, “it is not I who 
have gone inad !”’ 

ey Ue the Empress,” said Sonder- 
and. “Unba sovereign, she has lost 
er mind !"’ satel - 

“All the worse for us!’’ sighed the wretch- 


| 6d Russian. “As soon asl felt sure of her 
real meaning, I fell upon my knees and 
begged her not to entrust the htful com- 


inand to ine; to consider her intention. I 
hardly knew what I said.”’ 

“For answer, she pointed to the door. 

“If Sonderland be not taken tothe taxi- 
derimist within an hour, you shall be knout- 
ed and sent to Siberia!" she said. “Wretch 
that I ain, I am here with the news!”’ 

“Let ine seethe Empress. Let ine know 
what I have done. Let me write. Takea 
note to her from me!” 

“I dare not,” said the chief of police. “I 
have a wife and seven children. You are 
dear, but they are dearer to ine.” 

Sonderlan bean to*hope that the Em- 
press only wi é0 play a practical joke 
upon him, and pitying bis friend for his ter- 
roraud the grief he suffered, after a few 
moments more rose, and offered to go with 
him at once. 

Wrapping themselves in their furs, both 
men jum into-the sleigh at the door. 

Meanwhile he had writfen a letter to the 
Empreas, ang calling a servant, despatched 
it by him. 

As yet, no one guessed at the reason of 
this visit from the chief of police, and the 
servant bad no ieurs concerning the safety 
of his errand. 

Meanwhile the two gentlemen proceeded 
together to the house of the taxidermist, 
Gottschokoff; Sonderland yet hopeful, for 
an Englishman could not believe that such 
a comand could be given in earnest; the 
Russian half wad with horror—in fact, in 
delivering his message he lost the com- 
iuand of hia voice, and fainted away. 

The tuxiderimist himself grew pale. 

‘This is my sentence of death as woll as 
yours,’ he said to Sonderland, ‘for I do 
not know how to stuff a inan, and I do 
know what Eimpresses are. I shall have to 
try, of course, but I don’t think it can be 
done.”’ e 

“T am sure it is only a jest of our sove- 
A * said Sonderland. 

y he Hussians shook their heads. Bat at 
this instant a loud trampling was heard, 
and armed men entered, seized upon the 
chief of police, Sonderland, and the taxi- 
dermist, forced tien into a sleigh, and 
drove madly away W the royal palace. 

Sonderland 1 kept his courage. A 
man knows well enough wh®n a woman 
really likes him; but the Russians knew 
that ir the Empress had lost her senses, 
her maddest mandate must be obeyed. 

Led into the reyal presence, they found 
Catherine furiously pacing the floor. 

“Wretched man,’ she shrieked to 
the poor chief of police; ‘“‘what have you 
been about ?’’ 

The poor fellow fell upon his knees. 

“My Eimpress,” he cried, “endeavoring 
to obey you, though it broke my heart.” 

“And you, beast?’ she cried tw the taxi- 
dermist. 

The taxidermist also prostrated himself, 
with hie teeth chattering in his head. 

“My Empress,” said Sonderland, offer- 
ing her the paper she had written, “here is 
your royal inandate. There were some 
difficulties, peat a. in the way 
of staffing ine. r 
been already in an attitude of supplication 
ona black marBle pedestal, I make no 
doubt.”’ 

“Oh, Heaven!” cried Catherine. 
friend—my most faithful and most earnest 
friend—how dared you believe me capable 
of such a thing? And you, idiots, 
up!" 

Pand she spurned the crouching men with 
her royal foot. 

y favorite dog, 


this dear Sonderland, because he was 80 


died last night. The whole paluce knew 
that. Oh, mercy!" 








The aleurdity of tie mistake forced it- 
self upon the royal mind at this instant 

Catherine, in the midst of her rage, be- 
gan to laugis, and ended by growing good- 
‘pesared. 4 





| 


Wise I should have | 


| 
| 


“My | his property had 


| 
' 


“ . m 
He an Ae I had natwned after tor'’s skill can make it; and b 


| 


' 


handsoine, that 1 ordered you to staff. Ue | the sweetest o 











companion, Jennie Wilmott, sa “Have 
your scholars been more troublesome and 
stupid than usual!” 

As Georgie looks up to reply, the sound 
of voices in conversation fulle upon their 


ears. 

the sopramo? ‘Bho esemed t be young 

soprano @ seeined to young— 

just caught a glimpse of her face on we 
out.”’ 


Itisa tleman who speaks, a stra r 
oes two girls wh an ese diatinely 
rough theiracreen uv es without bein 
obeerved themselves, . 

“The soprano? Oh, that was only Geor- 
gie Adrian. Her mother takes care of a 
small farm, near here, that father owns. 
You, with your critical taste, can certainly 
not think her voice at all good. She has 
only the merest smattering of :nusic, al- 
ee inet #0 good-natured that out of 

ty he lets her teach my little aisters."’ 

Er ee iene ’s face is very pal 
while Jennie’s is one rosy, flush, an 
—_ the retreating footsteps fig away, her 
D 

é what a cruel, insulti 
Anna Gould is, to dare to 
ingly of one no one knows but to love! 
” puts her hand over her friend's 


ps. 

“Don’t, Jennie; yout . which is so 
unmerited, cannot ust now the ati 
of such words as those. ine aay good 
bye,’ — and oo I 4 oy fool Dae 
care, but I ain so ay, per 
I am more sensitive than usual,’’ 

And obediently Jennie kisses her, and 
watches with a & tter of tears in her eyes 
the lithe, graceful form until it passes from 
her sight. 

“The darling!" she murmurs; “her lite 
is 80 monotonous. No funor variety—notb- 
ing but work, and then, as its reward, in- 
sult. It’s too bad.” 

As Georgie walks slowly on, unheedful 
of the beauty the early spring has spread 
about and before jer, her lovely, bronze- 
crowned head droops, and bitter tears trem- 
ble upon her ion 68. 

When, throu her jealousy towards 
Georgie, because of her superior attractive- 
ness, Anna Gould made those slighti 
scornful rewnarks concerning her, she little 
dreamed that her companion’s keen 7 
were reading, as clearly as in a book, her 
motives, and that she lost then and there all 
chance of ever winning the place she covet- 
ed in Marshall Grahain’s esteein. 

“I’ve = piece of information for you, 
Georgie,"’ says Jennie, when next the 
friends meet. 

‘The new inaster of the Hall is home, or 
will be soon, and rumor says that he is as 
different from Mr. Hugh Trainor as day is 
from night—that he is young, » and 
handsome, anda person who w be an 
acquisition to the neigbborhood."’ 

“Quite a budget of pews," smiles Geor- 


6. 
“Yes; and there’s more. Rumor has it 
besides that Miss Anna Gould met the gen- 
tleman in France long before his relative's 
death, and was desperately sinitten with 
hin, though whether be was with hor I 
cannot be so accurate about. If it i true, 
I pity him.” 
inonths later cards are distributed 
all about the neighborhood for a grand open- 
ing fete which is to be given at the old 
house, which, though e dest and 
most pretentious place for miles around, las 
never within the memory of the younger 
inhabitants of the eommmunity been made 
the centre of a festive scene. Endeinonte 
Hall had originally been the seat of a fami- 


until bis death, 
rought it into 


yy of that naine whose last heir bad lived 
t 


ere a secluded,in valid lif 
some three years back, had 
the market. 

It had then been bought by an old, mo- 
rose inan, who had led as quiet an existence 
as his predecemor. In a year’s time he 
had died, and as no will had been found, 


tive—a cousin in 


Almost a year has since, and it is 


yet | now for the first time that the new master 


of the Hall has seen ft to enter upon his 
possessions. 
The old mansion is as beautiful as ite own 


iny fa resources and the florist’s hand and decora- 


the side of 
bim to do honors, is 

lady Georgie thinks she 
bas ever seen. 


Bat with a curious thrill of 


her son, hel 








ing glance into her daughter's face as abe 
leaves the room. 

A half-hour later Mra. Adrian returna, 
= with an agitated face, takes (ieorgie’s 


je, my child,” she aa 
for 0 gree surprine. "Gene Soh 


u.”” 
Wonderingly Georgie 
her mother's ateonien 
for something startl 
izes the full linport of what she 
it has been re more than ones, 
she has read the parchiuent which is laid 
her hand twice through. 

“It is my cousin's will,” Marshall says. 
“I found it where it had been 
thrust in a Latin transletion in the 


Lt last Georgie undersinada, end we whl 
— reader in suspense no longer, but 
explain. 


r. Trainor was the father of the young 
scapegrace who, under an assuined name, 
married Georgie’s mother, and in a year’ 
time deserted her, returning to his : 
leaving no clue by which he could be 


traced. 
He had = | lived a couple of years 
that time, and on his death-bed. im 
by the pangs of remorse, he had con 
the tale of his wrong doing to his father, 
i —z hii to seek out his injured wife 
and atone as fur as was iu bis power for the 
blight put upon her life. 
ut, full of wrath at his son's long de- 
ception, and at what he deemed the dis- 
of the minalliance, the stern old man 
nad deterinined to take no steps jn the umat- 
ter; to let his son’s secret die with bln, 
But when, as time passed on, the inereas- 
ing feebleness of old age wa:ned him that 
his own end was not far away, he suddenly 
repented him of his former resolution, 
urchasing through hiB agent the Hail, 
he had coine to the village Ip which his son 
had wooed and won the maiden whom he 
had #o cruelly treated. 
* © * * * ~ 


“I did not desire to be known or loved 
only at a late hour to make atonement, and 
when I learned from the verdict of all who 
knew her of the worth of r! grencante 
ter’s character, I decided to right my son's 
wrong-doing Ly making her iny heiress.” 

eo * . . * 

This was set forth in a preainble to the 
formal dvcuinent in which, without re- 
serve, Georgie Trainor—w called 
Adrian—was constituted sole heiress of the 
property of which the testator died posnes- 


and though 

Prepared her 

ing, she scarcely real- 
hears 


Assoon as he sees that everything is 
fully explained and understood, with cour- 
teous tact Marshall ieaves the mother and 
daughter to grow accustoined together to 
the strange change of fortune which has so 
suddenly come to them. 

They do not see him again until a week 
has rolled by, and then one afternoon be 
calls in. 

He finds Georgie alone in the sitting- 
rootin. She rises as he enters, and were b 
thoughts not ernployed otherwise, he could 
hardly help but notice the bright flosh 


which rises to her lovely face at his unex- 
appearance. 
His errand does not take long to tell. 


“I have ooine, Miss Adrian,’ he gays, “to 
bid you and your mother good-bye. re 
is nothing to keep me here now, and I bave 
made up my mind to return w my friends 
and my work in and, 

“Had a fond hope which I have cherished 
turned out otherwise than it has, it might 


‘be diflerent—I might not be so eager to get 


away. 
“But as it ia, I this day next week. 
Miss A drian—parc ine, but I cannot so 
goon grow accustomed to your chan 

name—now that we are parting, probably 
never to meet again, I have « question to 


ask you. 
“Why have you always disliked me sof 
Why is it that, though | have fried so hard, 


I have never succeeded in gaining your 


ee ate 
eorgie @ now, and she trembling 
ueeht) M 1 does not see it. 


“Tt was not you thatI disliked, Mr. Gra- 
ham,"’ she ns, faltering; then gather- 
ing courage, she looks up bravely into his 
face, and goes on, “but your wealth. I am 
poor and proud; I sometimes feel wo 
proud. But our natures are born witb ua, 
ant o> I know it is wrong, I cannot 

Pp ” 

A great brightness dawns in Marshall's 

face as he looks intently at the bLiushing 


CGarely it is not dilike or indifference 
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that edds such = more than bewitching 
to the al ways bewitching face ? 





in|” 


Mies Adrian—Gworgle,”’ he ex- 
olafuia, com'!ng rly to her side, ‘now 
that I am rich no longer—now that the in- 


I came here to take possession of 
nwillingly my life of con enial 


toll, is mine no longer, nay 1, dare I hope 
that you will like—nay, perhaps, even after 
. love me a little? 


Georgie, do you know that you were 
Gause that was driving me away? I 


grown to love this place and the 

who have been so friendly and peigh- 

y, but I could not bear tosee you day 

ober day, and kvow that there was no hope 
me, 


“Georg! 


Es 


speak ; have I offended you? 


: ) 
If oo will = 4 no more, but simply reiter- | 
ate farewell word that I came to yuu | 
| therm again. With what longings did Feraz | 


this afternoon to say.” 

But the word is never spoken, for Geor- 
gie’s hand is in his, and a soft voice whis- 
“Do not go, Marshall, but stay, for 
anke.”’ 

And #0 Marshall's loss is his gain; and 
when, a short while later, the two young 

@ stand beforethe altar to be made 

and wife, there is but one verdict in 
the large and interested audience of friends 
that have gathered to witness the nuptials— 
“A goodly couple, and made for each other; 
one of Heaven's own matches,"’ 
Oar? - - 


The Hundred-Leaved Rose. 


BY CLAY CORDERI, 


3 











the vale of Cashmere, is one which is 

ed with particular veneration by 

ts inhabitants, because of the sad tale, or 
rather | d which relates to it. 

Tt stands a little way from ho village of 
Tima, upon a slight elevation. 

It presents a very inodest appearance in 
comparison to the many ruins to be seen in 
this region. 

It is almost concealed by the numerous 
vines and weeds which grow over and 
around it. Still here and there a broken 

mn is exposed, and various pieces of 
sculpture art have evidence of the beauty 
of the structure. 

Strange as such a fancy nay appear, yet 
this spot is said to have been the Cfrth-place 
of “Gal-ead-berk, the Rose of a Hundred 
Leaves.” 

So runsthe tale. Lon ago» this valley 
contained a city of considerable size, 


ex the many ruins to be found in 


A King of great wisdom ruled and peace 


reigned throughout his dominions, Tie 
tranquility of the State had not been dis- 
turbed for many years. oe agp reigned, 
for pride had not seemingly ovtained its 
present sway in this valley. 

The more noble did not hesitate to toil in 
the flelds by the side of their more humble 
neighbors. Among the most faithful labor- 
ers was Feraz He did not possess bound- 
lees wealth, and honors had never tarried 
at his door, yet he had sullicient to main- 
tain him in ease, if he should sve fit to cease 
tolling. 

But idleness was distasteful to him, and 
he nae | only happy when constantly em- 


Ply bile alwa sleasant and courteous to 

all he met, still he held little intercourse 

with bis tellow-men. He was seldom seen 

at the feasts, and never pines in the pro- 

coassions, which the tun-loving people ori- 
nated, on the holidays. 


Himself, or his plans were themes on | 


which he never conversed, even when en- 
with the few whom he honored with 
is con fidence. 

His friends were not numerous, still all 
honored and respected him. ‘Thus he lived 
a many years. Then a change came over 

n. 


He avoided the society ot his fellow-man | 


no longer, but rather sought it. Ile ceased 
t absent himselt from any feasts, and not 
only viewed the processions, but often leant 
his assistance. 

This ange was soon remarked by his 
frienda, but it was along time before they 
discovered the cause. 


He never spoke upon the subject, and | 


treated all their sallies in such «a manner as 
discou a continuation of the subject. 


But by close observation they were at last | 


enabled to satisfy their curiosity. 

They bebeld that his gaze was always 
turned towards one beautiful being, when 
she appeared, and that he tovk little notice 
of any other. 

This surprised them a little, for she was 


not retiring and dignified like himself, but | 


the gay cst of all, as well as the most lovely. 
He never proceeded to declare his passion 
but seemed satisfied if he oould but see her. 


He became more kind and pleasant, but a) 


cloud seemed to rest upon his spirits at 
tines. 


At such seasons his labor would be neg- 
lected, and he would stand seemingly en- 
in deep meditation for long periods, 
ine passed, and at last the dreain of se- 
curity was brokon. An invading ariny a 
— in the land. Feraz was one of the 
rat to fly to the defence of the state. 

-The bour caine for their departure, and 
found Feraz deathly pale. He was not a 
coward, but he felt the severance from the 
idol of his heart us keenly as though she 
stood by him, and he gazed on her angelic 


| the ground 


‘ful. Before them stood a grand 
| which glistened in the sun like snow. 


Feraz ed it with loving glances, for 


| it was in which she dwelt, but his 
wishes were unrewarded. 

He could see no one. 7, had apenent 
passed by, when his eyes feli on a window 
which ho had oo atine scen, and behold! 
she was standing inside viewing them as 
the . 

Hoe ng his eyes tarned fowards her, she 
smiled, and plucking arose frou ber breast, 
cast it down at his feet. With one look of 
unutterable love and farewell, he hid it in 
his breast, and he saw her no more. 

After many long months the enemy were 
| driven from the land, and once more the 
' defenders inarched through the gate of the 





a 
xm the glistening palace stood before 


viow its walls, but his looks met with no 
reward. 

| Noone was to be seen; every window 
was Closad and a stillness seemed to sur- 
round it that sent a chill through his heart. 

For many days he watched for her appear- 
ance at the feasts and public rejoicings, but 
itwas vain; she never appeared. Then 
with inany forebodings, he bent his foot- 
steps towards the ree That awiul air of 
stillness still enfolded it. 

He gazed at it a long time. Then he saw an 
aged female issue fromthe door and come 
towards him. 

She approached closely, then naling 
hin a sign to follow, she opened a smal 
gate which led into a magnificent garden. 

Full of wonder, he obeyed, and winding 
around through various paths, they at last 
came to a little inound, when she paused, 
and turning to him said : 

“She whom thou seekest -has 
away. Underneath this mound she sleo 
forever more. For seven nights has the 
nightingale sang requiems over her.” 

hen she turned about and walked away 
and left him gazing after her in wonder and 
surprise. 

The stroke was too awful for him to real- 
ize it at once. But a terribly and 
surely the meaning dawned upon him, and 
he felt in his soul that her words were only 
too true. 

Ife cast himself on the sod beside the 
mound and days and nights passed while 
he lay there. 

Then he arose and passed out into the 
city once more, but no one knew him, tor 
his hair was silvery white and his brow 
stamped with the wrinklesof age. A change 
seemed to come over his spirit as well. 

He never amiled any more, and never, 
| unless compelled, addressed a fellow-man. 

He disposed of his lands, and investing 
the proceeds in merchandise, soon became 
one of the most extensive traders in the 
city. 

All he undertook prospered beyond the 
inost sanguine expectation. He enlarged 
his field of operations and sent caravans to 
neighboring cities, and his name became 
known throughoutthe whole realin, 

He never became proud. With all his 
wealth he made no departure froin the com- 
mon manner of living, which he had pos- 
sessed when the owner of buta few acres 
of land. 

Neither was he miserly; for no hand was 
more willing to assist the unfortunate, or 
relieve the needy. 

Thus, the years passed, till at last he be- 
gan to feel old as well as look so. Then he 








closed up his business, and taking his staff | § 


in his hand, left the city. 
In the progress of events he was forgot- 


ten, and no one thought of him for many | 


years, 

At last, ono day, a large caravan was seen 
| approaching the city. On it camo till the 
' front was at the gate, and yet the rear could 

not be seen. 
Then an old man, with snowy locks 
| placed himself at its head, and it slowly en- 


| tered the city. 
The people were atnazed; but what sur- 
prised them most was the kinds of burdens 


| they bore. No bales of merchandise were 


to seen, but instead, on ingeniously wrought 
carriages they transported nurmberless 
blocks of hewn marble. 

They passed on through the streets till 
they came to aimaguificent garden where 
they deposited their burdens. 

Following them came a troop of work- 
men of the — skill, who, measuring 


nthe erection of a magnifi- 
cent mausoleutn over a spot shown them 
by him who had piloted the caravan. 

Fresh caravans followed each other regu- 


_ larly every day, and the structure arose 
higher and higher, until it eclipsed all other | 


buildings in the city, both in beauty and 
splendor. 
Then, finally, thore came a day, when the 


| caravans came no nore, and the setting sun | 
shone on a great company of men out on 


the plain, marching away from the city. 

Silence reigned around the mausoleum, 
and when the stars caine out they beheld it 
completed. 


But one person was init. Long he remain- 
_edin its chamnber, but at last he appeared, 


and kneeling close by the door took a pack- 
et from his breast. 


He opened it carefully, and the moon- | 
light fell on the dried remains of a rose. | 


‘Phese he pressed to his heart, and then bur- 


ied them in the ground. 


Thea _ he arose, and leaning heavily on 


_ his staff, out into the dark city. 


Aud behold! while his footsteps yet re- 


Still he did not falter, and his bearing was | sounded on the pavement, a green shoot 


aw brave as any who left that day. 


| ®prang from the spot in which he had bur- 


-They were soon pearias the gate which | oe 


stood open oe Sat, eae » houses 
were more scattered in this part of the cit 
re ae were engeaee b 


ae Te Ne 





y- | 
y exten- | 


The night passed and morning came again. 
The Sereke of dawn had been glowing 
sometime, still the city slumbered. 


pA a 
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| Mrs. Jews Clirtis ‘Shephet, 


h desirous 
old. Still he hurried on as thoug | Mra, Hitt's en  . oe es 


of reaching some 

He often turnec 
intently viewed t 
be would hurry 


int very quickl 

is eyes behind 

he breaking dawn; then 
forward with ine 


At last his object seemed attained, for he 
leading into a garden, 
passed over his coun- 


stopped before a 
a look of relief 


He entered and closed it after him, 
asthe rising sun poured a flood of golden 


low sweet strains of musicsmote 
his ears, and raising his eyes, he looked be- 


led him, for he bebeld, in- 
hich he had labored 


The sight start 
| dedd! the :nausoleum w 
| @ lifetime to build, standing before him in 
weauty, but he beheld 
hoot had grown till it 
the building, and the whole 
ed with thousands of 





| all its magnificent | 

more, for the 

| now envelopec 

| temple was cover 

blooming roses, 
The sight affecte: 


i hin, and ho trembled , 
Hie could searcely walk. 
reached the steps, but could ascend thein 


At last he reached the door and entered 
the interior amidst a strain of melody. It 
| was decked with the same profusion as the 
From every part the hundred-leaved 
blossoms bent towards him and cast their 

aroma over hit. 

Never was nuptial chainber more gor- 
He cast his eyes to the 
floor, and at his feet lay the little rose which 
he had buried, as blooming and perfect as 
y it fell from her hands. 

A cry of delight escaped him, and he beat: 
forward to pigk it up, but the effort wai too 
great, and hesank on his knees. Now he 
could reach it, and gathering it up he again 
hid it in his breast. 

Another strain of the most exquisite mel- 
ody filled the chamber, and when it ceased, 
he lay prostrate on the mound in which 
she, whom he had loved all the long years, 
was sleeping. 

The music died away, but he did not arise. 
Renewed waves of melody swept through 
the chamber all the day, but he heeded them 


| among them are the 


geously decorated. 


When the stars caine, they went to him, 
and raising him gently, the 
too, slept the sweet sleep of death. 


Publications. 


“John Inglesant”’ is what its author, I. H. 
Shorthouse, calls a philox 
story which introduces an 
with plot and characte7s, various gener: 

uestions of interest. It is a rather remark- 
able book, containing a series of inost effec- | 
tive historic pictures, shows a wide knowl- 
appreciation of matters of old | 
time which are lett out of sight in the bald 
erudity of standard histories, and finally is 
composed with a certain grave and beautiful 
Mr. Shorthouse has man- 
aged to blend everything in one harmon- 
ious whole, without making his readers feel | 
that he is dealing unfairly with history or 
hting romance With the deeper 
1ilosuphy. It will not, perhaps, 
have exceptional charins for the 
skimmer of literature, but should find cor- 
dial welcome with those who see nothing 
unpleasant in a pleasant romance, being 
iced with a few grains of utility. 
Millan & Co., publishers, New York. For 
sale by Claxton. 

“Polly’s Scheine,”’ by ¢ 
& Co.; price $1. 
to create a sensation; bright, 
breezy and jolly; fuli of life from cover to 
a place in any of the count- 


found that he, | 





vhical romance, a 
discusses, alon 


music of style. 





don, Boston. 
fere is a book 


cover, and wort 
less carpet-bags which will 
vacationists this sumime 
is one that has occurred to hundreds of 
weary city~iwellers when casting about to 
find ways and means to 8 
months comfortably an 
character drawing is clearly and skilfully 
done, and the whole book hasn’t a dull sen- | 
ust long enough to be | 
ernoon, and the laziest | 
man in the world could nut possibly go to | 
sleep over it. It will bear a second or even 
a third perusal. 

“Blunders of a Bashful Man.” We have | 
| just received fromm the publishers a co 
, a very humorous book with the above 
| It is written by the talented and po 
| author of “A Bad Boy’s Diary.”’ 
| contains 168 pa ‘ 


r. “Polly's Scheme” 





nd the summer 


read in asinygle 





, sic. Jf the future issnes are at all as 


. : mmend 
ges, and is handsomely print- | as the first, we can highly co 


For sale by booksellers 
nailed on receipt 
over edition, or 60 
J. 8. Ogilvie & 


every where, or it will be 
of 2) cents for the paper « 
rcents for the cloth. 
| publishers, 25 Rose street, New York. 
“Subdued Southern Nobility.” j 
soinewhat odd ti ener ies 
terson & Bros. The autho 
iven. It is simply represented to be “a 
uthern ideal,” and by ‘®ne of the nobil- 
ity.”” The tale starts previous to the late 
war and continues throu 
' characters are interestin 
as it does, many events of the re 
constitutes altogether a very re: 
F We have the assurance of 
that it contains more fact th 
which certainly adds to 
of interest. Bound in 


tle of a story, published by 


rs name is not 


gh it. The plot and 
g, and introducin 





pages of excellent music for onl 


its other elements 
boards; price 81. 


The poet Whittier has writ 
Awake, a tender and ex: 
| iemorative of the child 
fellow, and of Longfellow 
in the May number, 


Written for Wide 
iuisite poem com- 
n’s love for Lon 


ongraved by 


| uo lta eer hea Vy, wi 





1 Wide Awake opens 
Eastor 





went to Church.”" Following, comes « 

tle aby ny a Japanese Folk-Lorewory 
Then there is a jolly story tor the boys, en- 
titled ‘Too Fond of Maple Sugar.” Toward 
the close of the number is another out-of. 
door story, “A Quaker ’s First Fox 
Hunt.” xcellent stories, » are “How 


| Naomi Flooded the Bog,” “The Lost Five 


Dollar BiH,” “Punka & Boss,” 
Nantucket Storv.’’ A. a _ 


| Mrs. Margaret J. Preston, have fine ‘line 
| trated poemns: **Fast Day, A. D., 1648,” and 


“A Deep Sea Dream.” Be 

the Hudson tothe Neva,” by David Ker 
tukes us into a region likely to become very 
interesting in the near fature; and “Theke 
Club and Ours,” the serial by a boy, sus 
tains its interest and action adinirable, Pa. 
pers of great value are also found in this 
number: “Short Stories from the Diction. 
ary,”’ “The .Esthetic Movement,” the first 
of the “Wild Flower Papers,” by Miss Har. 
ris, exquisitely illustrated, a stirring 
“Health and Strength Paper,” and a paper 
on ‘free Culture,” by Prof. Robinson, 


| $2.50a year. D. Lothrop & Co., Boston. 


The contents of the supplement of the 
January number ef the > ey Re. 
view, (late Journal of the American A 
cultural Association,) are ve ane n- 
teresting and valuable. It would be idle to 
enumerate the many subjects treated, but 

fall proceedings of the 
A ation addresses by some of the mos 
eminent writers and speakers on agricul. 
t subjects in the country; exhaustive 
rson “Fish Culture,” by Seth Green; 
“Stock Raising in the West,” by Oscar A, 
Mullon; ‘Legislation in Behalf of Agricul- 
ture,’ “Juteand Beet Culture in the South,” 
“The Su Beet,”’ by Dr. Robert Grim. 
shaw; “American Progress and Com 
tion,”’ ‘Agriculture and Cattle of the C 
nel Islands,” “Science in the Dairy,” ete., 
etc. There are a large nuniber of com. 
munications from all parts of the country, 
on the subject of Ensilage, while the various 
departinents contain much that should be 
known to all interested in agriculture. It 
is altogether a publication that wiil pay the 
farmer a hundred times over. 4 H. 


, Reall, editor and publisher, 26 University 


Place, New York. 


Among the contents of The American 
Journal of the Medical Sciences, for April 


| 1882, are the following: “Memoirs and 


Cases on Fractures of the Skull,” by John 
A. Lidell, A. M., M. D., of New York; 
“Ovariotomy, Difficulties Diagnostic and 
Operative,’”? by George J. Engelmann, M. 
D.; “On the Abortive Treatment of Buboea, 


| %y Injections of Carbolie Acid,” by Morse 
K 


. Taylor, M. D.; ‘Progress of Obstetrical 
Surgery,” “Five Cesarean and three Porro- 
Ceesarean Operations,’’ by Robert P. Har- 
ris, A. M., M. D.; “A Second Infection 
from Syphilis,” by F..R. Sturgis, M. D.; 
“True Aneurism of the Brachial Artery,” 


by L. Emmett Holt; “On the Physics of 


Anzestheties,’? by Wm. H. Greene, M. D.; 
“Acute Glaucoma Induced by Duboisia,” 
by Albert G. Heyl, M. D.; “Military Sur- 
gery of the Femur,’* by John Van Rens 
selaer Hoff, A. M., M. D.; ‘Central Coler-. 
Seotoma, the Error of Orting Tests,” by 
James L. Minor, M. D.; “Multiple Poly- 
id Fibromaeof the Nymphee,a Rare Case,” 

y B. F. Baer, M. D.; “On the Varieties, 
Mechanism, Diagnostic Signiticance, ete., of 
the Mitral Presystolic Cardiac Murmur,” by 
Austin Flint, M. D. There are also nusmer- 
ous other cases, reviews, etc., just as value 
ble and important to the medical profession, 
which lack ot space prevents us speci 
more particularly. Subscription $5 per 
— enry C. Lea’s Sons, publisher, 

ila. ‘ 

Vick’s Illustrated Monthly Magazine for 
March, is up to the standard of previous 
numbers, and this is the bighen possible 
praise. J. Vick, publisher, New York. 

NEW MUSIC. 

We have just received a copy of Hel- 
mick’s Musical Monthly, No. 1, which con- 
tains the following music: “‘Romanaa,” D 
Mendelsohn; “Col. Seller’s Polka,” by ¢- 
S. Drake; “Life’s Happy Hours Waltz,” by 
C. Baker; “Touch Me Gently, Father 
Time,” by C. Baker; Dear Old Homstead,” 
by A. Hilts; “Angels Met Him at the Gate, 


| by C. M. Currier, all printed on regular 


music paper. The price of a single nul 
of Helinick’s Musical Monthly, is 25 cons 
or $2.50 per year, which will furnish you 
darin the year $30 worth of first-class mu- 
to 
our readers. F. W. Helmick, 136 West 
Fourth street, Cincinnati, O. ner” W 
“Always Keep a Smile for Mother, 
the name of a pretty new song and ag 
by the popular writer, Charlie Baker, 
has written some of the most — 7 
in America. The words are elegant cple 
music easy, so that everybody will be 


to play it. Price 85 cents per copy. F. 
et mick, 136 West Fourth. street, Cincin- 


’ . 7 
Saaltield’s 10-cent Musical Library, No.2, 


contains the following choice pieces of mu- 
sic, yocal and instrumental : 


Bonnie May 


“Le Lac de Nemi,” “Some Day” 
“When Me Heart is Going ;”’ in all ‘sixteen 


eld, publisher, 839 way, New 


York. 


by & 
The Musical World, published °Y © 


Brainard’s Sons, Cleveland, Chicago, a 
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THE FINEST AND MOST PERFECT EYE GLASSES AND SPECTACLES ON EARTH. 












Boyds Electro-Medicated Glasses 
sengetesemm ee SPACTION GUARANTEED. IN ALD, CASES on ut een 


e 
tacilities, 1 an pow prepared to supply the demand in the United States and Can a. 


WHY THEY ARE CALLED ELECTRO. 


Ro war ea are produced by heat yeucrated with cval,e eating dense volumes of sinoke which tends to soften the enamel,thus producing « glass that is easily biurred 
and very ve. - 

THE ELECTRO-MEDICATED GLASSES are produced b . 

possible w dim them by ordinary wear. y heat generated by ELECTRICITY, thus doing away with the softening influence of coal smoke, and it is im- 


WHY THEY ARE CALLED MEDICATED. 


The MepicaTED properties contained in the glass uiake it bard usa diamond. 1t wili retain its polish and never become dull or dim, hence you will always see through them 
as bright and as en at —, 
The CHEMICALS keep the glasses perfectly cold ; the result is, your optic nerves are always cool, doing away with any feverish sensation to the e 
The Chetnicals also soften the light to the eye, which leaves Frm maw sensation that is eoualiy pm Sent A in 4 glasses after one or two bees use. 
German and French Ocul have analyzed these glasses and pronounced theim far superior to any glass yet and claim that in some cases, when used in time, they 
will restore the eye to its original sight. P 
Therefore these glasses are d recommended for the following reasons : 


They create a soft and mild sensation to the eye. 
They do not tire the eye as common glasses do. t 
Their magnifying powers are twice as great as ordinary giasees. 
Their polish is retained and they do not dim. 
They view soft and distinct. 
They have no equal for night reading or sewing. 





No. 
No. 
No. 


No. 
No. 


No. 
No. 


No. The Electro-Medicated Glasses. a 3 . ’ 
No. J.C. Boyd. 
No.1o. | 203 West 49th Street. 


10 Mas song boon the stady of the mest scleatifie minds In Rurope, as well as this country, 0s to the best methed of mmproving and preserving our eyesight The experience of these wheee power of visiep seqnive batp eGvtse the ese et oe 


The first thing to be done is to obtain a soft, coollug eye-glass or spectacle, constructed on scientific principles, which can reiieve the over-tasked eye. 


WN = 


These glasses are the finest and most accurately measured in the world. 


The lenses of the glasses are ground from perfectly white and transparent material, thereby transmitting a perfect vision. 
. 


Experienced workmen are employed in the production of the goods, 


The factory is at Berlin. 


IO Of 


Agency at New York. 


© © 


No. 11. | New York. 
No.12. | City. 





RULE FOR FITTING GLASSES. 


Hold the lines above about 12 or 13 inches from the cye, find the SMALLEST type you can read at that distance WITHOUT GLASSES, send me the number of that line, also the 


color of your eyes, and your age, and I will send you the ylasses or spectacles ey] require. , ; . nee 
eer PRICES OF THE ELECTRO-MEDICATED GLASSES : 
Rubber Eye Glasses, - ° : ° 7 ‘ : ; ; ’ : 
Celluloid Eye Glasses, . . “ , % ; 
Nickel Eye Glasses, very handsome frames, . ; : 
Steel Eye Glass, ° , ' , : 
Steel Spectacles, - ° : y : : ° ° 
Nickel Spectacles, . ' . ; ; ; ‘ ’ ° t- 
oe Gold Eye Glasses, ’ ’ “ : . ; ‘ , ° ° ° ee 
‘ She Peaedl ns heede from a combination of metals, and then heavily plated, which resembles and wears like gold tor a long tine. : 
Coin Silver Spectacles, . J ° ° . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . a 5 
Gold Eve Glasses, . 7 m ® e ° . . . . . . . - . . . . . . a 6 
Gold Spectacles, ve Glasses.—The trames are equal to Gold frames in finish, and will not corrode. Satisfaction guaranteed in every case or mon 


Iw the Nickel E 
nieaiea’™ was nn to ougel y the Common American Glasses, such as are sold throughout the country at the following rates : 


Eye Glasses, ; ; ° Se il , . ° ghee 
a P , AGENTS, WANTED, ., isa dand pa mow FOR TERMS. 
ait Classes — erecta | J. C . BOYD | | 7 
enclosed in a hand- 203 WEST 49TH ST., 
maljpooapeteie fe NEW YORK CITY. 
| DEALER IN OPTICAL INSTRUMENTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
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£883 83588s5: 
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per pair, 15 to 50 cts. 
18 to 60 cu. 
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Wut Young) Folks. 


THE GIANT-KILLER. 











BY LYDIA GODDAKD 





snuw and bee, at no great distance from 

the North Puoie, there resided a boy 
vamed Jan. 

He had afather and incther,and brothers, 

and sisters, and their bouse was built of 


w, pol like marble, with ice 
pil eee eal, : 
rele skimined ae Ly 
air stout the great toe 
% nnethwes Jan would try to catch them; or 
kill them by hitting them with hard snow- 
bal is. 

At such times the petrela would gaze at 
bim mournfully and once the oldest of thein 
said to him: 

“Leave us alone and war with 

Now this was an idea that had never cc- 
ocurred w Jan before, and he ponderedover 
it, and wondered whether it would be pos- 
sible for bim to do so, 

He did not say anything about it, as he 
knew his brothers would laugh at hiin. 

The wealth of Jan's father lay in bis flocks 
and herds, and these were rapidly decreas- 
ing under the raids of the giants who lived 
in those parts ; and Jan looked sad enough 
as he leaned against one of the ice pillars. 
His father and brothers were moody and 


() ‘so upon a tine, “rr up amongst the 


the 


treubled, and bis mother and sisters were | 


weeping. 

. re won't be asheoep, or an ox, or a 
deer left,"’ aaid the father. 

“My good cows!" sobbed the mother. 

“My fittie goat!" sobbed Fenla, the eldest 
sinter. 

“Father,"’ Jan said, “if you will give me 
the, tliat uence on wal), and the 
anoW-shves that inv great grandfathér wore, 
and a stout belt, and the horn mounted in 
silver that is only blown at harvest-time, I 
will go and kill these giants, and then we 
snail live in peace and safety.”’ 

As Jan ended his speech his brother burst 
out laughing; it seemed so absurd to all of 
them that a little fellow like Jan should 
think of enoountering the giants, who were 
known to be twelve tect in height, though 
nv one bad ever yet seen them. 

“And where shouldest thou find them?” 
asked the futher. 

“Trust me for that,"’ replied Jan. 

“Thou art too conceited, Jan," 
father. 

“Lam no babe," returned Jan, “I am a 
well-grown lad, and if you will give me 
what I ask I will rid the north land of these 
inonaters,"' 

The brothers laughed louder than 
andl the father said : 

“Hold thy tongue, Jay,’ and turned 
away. ° 

Then the brothers crowded round Jan, 
mayving : 

“Here isthe giant-killer! Here is the 
wonderful Jan the sword-wielder—the horn- 
blower—the swift runner!'’ And again they 
laughed. 

Before very long another raid was made 
whilst Jan, and his father and mother, and 
brothers, and sisters nee pew 4 and when 
they awoke they found that, like Bo-peep, 
they had lost thier sheep. 

“Do let me have what I asked for,"’ said 
Jan; “andthen I will yo and kill the 

lants.’’ 

Then the father took down the sword and 
the suow-shoes, and along leathern beit; 
and Jan girded them on as though he were 
quite istomed > them. 

The tather also wave him the polish horn, 
which Jan thrust into his belt. 

The snow-shoos were very large—one of 
thei six feet lony, the other a litths shorter: 
and Jan knew they would carry him up and 
down bill fleetly. 

He was not wrong, forafter taking leave 
of the family he was soon out of sipelit. 

Ah! how swiftly Jan went along turough 
the beautiful country with its Jakes and 
mountains; outof breath wth gliding up 
the bills and slipping down om the other side 
and he paused to take breath in the middle 
of a dark frozen pool with tall pines grow- 
ing round it. 

Where was he going? And where should 
he tind the giants?) That he did not know ; 
he bud only avague idea that toe North 
Pote waa the point to make for. 

But being « hero, he now looked about in 
search of an adventure. 

He had notlony to wait; he heard a heavy 


said his 


ever, 


tread in the distance, and saw a colussal tig- | 


ure advancing. 

He saw Jan and JiNed him up with his 
filugerand thumb, and took him into his 
cwtie that was builtof rocks and stones. In 
the kitchen Jan saw ten of bis father's sheep 
and two oxen being ruasted before an enor- 
bus fire. 

The giant sat down by the fireplace, and 
his wile put ove of the oxen on a trencher 
beside her husband. 

There were already on the table a barrel 
of mead, « huge joat, and a pie that would 
have held Jan and several 

Perhaps the giant guessed what Jan was 
thinking of, for he aud, med tatively: 

“Yea, you shal! be baked ina pie. Wife, 
do you hear? you shall make some pie 
to w-imorrow and bake this lad under 

The wife was a iserable-looking woman, 
as ' wives gtneraliy are. 
was very wwuch afraid of her husband 
and was inclined tw take part with bis vio 


to eat and drink, 
t Jan, which he 
having Lai nothing 





of his brothers. | 


After which the giant said,“Nuw show me 


See ag ae your Gee 5 you 
know how ume r sword.” 

“And my belt " returned Jan, un- 
winding it from his body and fastening it wo 
° cope that wus dangling from a great 

“'W bat’s that for ?” apked the 

* You shall see me hang in and cut 
in . {f down," mia Jan; “it's @ capital 
tr _ 

So Jan made a running noose at one end 
of the belt, aud let belt swing for 
awhile, 


head into the noose, oontriving, however,to 
hold it with his hand so that should not 
slip and strangle hiim.: 
hé jerked his body about, turned 

one or two somersaults,and finally, flourish- 
ing his sword above his head, cut the rope, 
and he and his belt fell. - 

Griimnerskrimner was delighted. 

“I can dothat,’’ said he. “ 
my leathern band.”’ 

‘hen it came, the giant made a slip-knot 
in the manner that Jan had done, and after 
some unwiedly plunges darted his head into 
the noose when Jan, who was watching 
closely, suddenly pricked his leg with the 
woint of his sword, which cau Grimners- 

rimner to start and give a kick; this had 





' the effect of tightening the band round nis | 
throat, and the more he endeavored to re- | 


lease bimeelf the tighter the band wes 
drawn, and in Spite of all his struggles he 
could not tree himaelf. 

Iiis face went quite a and Jan let 
him hang thereuntil he thought he was 
quite dead; but lest there sbould be any 


several wooden chairs,and mounting on the 
topmost, he, with his wo 
smote off Grimnerskrimner’s head. 

The wife came running in to see what was 
the ma‘ter, and did not appear at all sorry 
to find that ber husband was killed. 

She seemed, however, afraid for Jan, for 
she said ; 

“Oh, dear! oh, dear! he has a brother 
worse than binwelf, who issure wo avenge 
him. 

“Alas! alas! you foolish lad; go home 
whilst there is tine, for Hymirymer is sure 
to make an end of you lf you stay here. I 
will harness our fleetost reindeer w asledge 
for you. 

“You need only whisper in his ear ‘Home! 
home! flee home!’ and he will then take 
you there directly."’ 

The reindeer was harnessed, and Jan 
packed his possessions into the sledge, and 
stepping up tothe reindeer he patted him 
and whispered something in his ear. 

But it was not ‘Home 
oontrary it 
| fast !’’ 

And the reindeer sped like a shot im the 
very direction that Jan had commanded,and 
before long Jan saw in the distance a 
grey figure sitting upon huge blocks of ice, 
whilst around him polar bears of an enorm- 
| vus size were gain boling. 








home!"’ on the 
was “To Hymirymer speed 


irymer, forhe it was. “What news? what 
news, little lad, what news? Speak up, for 
1 am very deaf.” 

Then Jan sprang from the sledge and 
clainbered up the slippery block of ice un- 
til he was on a level with the giant's bead. 

Then he blew three loud blasts on his 
neti, which caused the giant to start up,say- 
| ing: 

“Who would have thought that such a lit- 
tle fellow had such a loud voice?” 

For he did. not perceive that Jan had a 
horn with hina, 

And Jan, keeping himself out of sight, 
which he was able to do,as Hymiryiner was 
not only naturally anwieldly, but also so 
stiff with the cold that he could not move 
easily, continued to blow unearthly blasts 
that quite distracted the giant. 

“I have come from your brother'scastle,"’ 
said Jan through the horn. 

“Hat he sent we any oxen, or sheep, or 
hide? D’tm tired of living upon whales. It's 

‘ whale soup, and whale chops, and whale 
steak, and I'in longing tor a little meat.” 

| ‘Phere's lots wasting in your brother's 

| kitchen,’ answered Jan; “but his wolves 

| pen deud,so they'll never go bunting 

.”” 

**Dead do you say ? Who killed them ?"’ 
“I did,”’ said Jan ;“*they came aud took 
; our sheep and cattie."’ 

| “Aba!” replied Hyimirymer sharply, ‘so 


} Vou'- 


Bus set tne tell you we giants shall eat up 
yourselves as well as your flocks if vou 
@on't keep us properly supplied with what 
} we want. 
“And as for you,I shall let my bears loose 
upon ..ud they ll soon hug you to death: 
| #o just take cure of vourself, for you find 
| that no one else will do do fur you.” 
And Hymirywer gave a low whistle, and 
, Up 
; snow, but which 


proved in reality to be 
great white polar bears, 

ey hug! hug!" said the giant, at the 
saine thine givi ana kick that sent bim 
| sprawling 


| growling animal 
But Jan was 
bis horn, and 


ng sweet tunes n 
were listening atlou. 


| of univereal brotherhood were auiinating 








whet you ean do,” 

Jan cihhbed ninbly up the table-leg,and 
standing on the table drew his , and | 
deftly cut the loaf inte four quarters ; then, 
turning to the ox, he divided it into half a 
dozen pieces dir vet! y. 

Grimaerskrinuer opened his eyes 
widely. 


Then he darted forward, thrusting his | 


ife, bring me | 


tear of his coming to life again, he piled up | 


lL sword, | 


reat | 


“It is my brother's reindeer,’ suid Hyim- | 


»vi the people from the south? , 


what Jan had taken for heaps of | 


htinto the-midst of all the ' 


ame 
on their hind | and | 
~ pn other's fore paws as ifs spirit 





| dineordant, and maddened him 
| gree that ~ rushed in among the bears, 
Eicking and cuffing therm. 


did so thé bears began to growl; but they 


All at onee Jan ceased playing, and as he | 


were potangry with lim, but with the | 


| giant,who had led them a bard life for some 


time. 
lon blew a few hunting blasts, and then 
the bears n becaine excited. 


They phe and fought, and the gmnt 
fought. 
@ knocked a score of them over, but the 
more be knocked down the more secimed to 
| rise on all sides. 
| Jan could not tell where they caine from; 
| the plain, the ice-rocka, the frozen sea were 
| covered with them, and they kept coming 
| and coming. : 

Jan sheltered under a projecting block of 
bard snow, and watched the strugyle. 

Hymirymer cried out: 

‘Treason ! treason! treason! would you 
| kill your master? 

“But you can't, you stupid brutes—no 
bear's paw can burt Ilymirymer.” 

| “Oho! is that it?’ said Jan. unsheathing 

| his long sword; and blowing his born as 
loudly as he could, he was soon in the midst 

‘of the fight, urging on the. bears, who 

thought they could not kill Hyimiryimer, 

could harass him very much. 

Jan too hacked away at hia legs, and at 
length the giant felito the ground, when 
Jan, leaping upon him, plunged his sword 
into his heart, so that he died instantly. 

When the bears saw that Hymiryiner was 
indeed dead, they stood still, and one of the 
elder ones advanced respectfully towards 
Jan, saying tohim: J 

“We thank thee, O youthful stranger for 
ridding the snow regions of a tyrant.” 

And at that moment Jan felt quite a hero, 
and bowed with uuch dignity w the bears, 
saying : 

“Grimnerskrimner have I killed, Iymir- 
ymer also have I killed; but there is yet 
another, au elder brother; if you will tell 
ine where to find him, the third and last ty - 
| rant shall Be killed also."’ 

“It's Thrymmer the ice-bonnd,” said a 

rt young bear; “be holds on by the North 
ole, and has aiot of geysers round him. 
We'lltake you upto hii; get into your 
sledge, and we'll show you the way.”’ 





whispered to the reindeer’s ear : 

“To Thymmer quickly flee.” 

And, followed by an hnimense concourse 
of polar bears, he was drawn over the bard 
snow and sharp ice, whilst the air grew 
colder and colder. 

‘“7rowl, growl, growl,”’ such a growling 
the bears nade as they caine in sight of a 
tall white shadowy figure,clinging toa huye 
pole that protruded from the earth. But Jan 
was not the least afraid. 

‘That's Thrymuiner, and that’s the North 
Pole, and the reason travellers tind such 
difficulty in discovering it is that he won't 


ing it up with mists and fogs and impene- 
trable ice." 

Jan drew near. 

Thrymmer was a very iniserable-looking 

fant; he looked very cold and very for- 
orn. 
; Asthe bear had said, the sers were 
| spouting up all round bim, though some 
a Jan felt that they had no business 
there. 





inay always have hot water,”’ said Jan to 
himself. 

‘What have you come here for?” 
Thryimmer. 

Jan hesitated, but he knew that the one 
great duty ofa hero was to speak the 
truth.” 

“Well,”’ he said, after another pause, ‘‘the 
fact is,I have killed your brother, Grimner- 
krimner and Hymirymer, I am here for 
the purpose of killing you; for I am Jan 
the giant-killer.”’ - 


asked 


“Ha!” said Thrymmer, and his face look- | 


ed more washed out than ever, “then you 
ever lived, and I can’t aay I’m sorry for it. 
On the contrary, 1 am rather glad, for I 
| Shan’t have to live atthe North Pole any 
longer. 

“They put me here to be out of the way, 
because | was so old and weak."’ 

“You won’t kill bim,’’ whispered the 


a polar bear ; “he'ssuch a r old 
fellow. Play him a tune.” ” 


And Jan blew softly on his horn a sweet 
silvery tune that echoed through the bluo 
ice-rocks, and floated faraway up towards 
the rosy-flushed skies. 

And lo! as Thryiumer heard it he shrank 
_ down and down, and the North Pele with 
him, until Jan thought they would disap- 
pear into the earth. 

The North Pole did, and has never been 


seen since; but just as Jan thought Thryu- | 


wer was going as well, a wonderful change 

took place, and instead of the washed-out, 
| decre t, there stood a youth dressed 

in white kins, withafur cap on his 
_ head, anda great rof snow-skates. His 
face was freah and rosy, and ali his features 
— perfect, and his bair giittered lke 
gold. 

When the bears saw him they uttered 
cries of delight, for he was none other than 
_ their old waster, the Spirit of the North. 

He turned to Jan. 
| “So 


_ he, smiling, “not by the sword or spear or 
| bow, but through the energy of pur 
| thas brought you here, and by the sweet 


| your horn. 
“Now 

Peace 

are over, your 


home, and live henceforth in 
safety, for the days of the giants 
and herds will be 


no more. 
“Moreover, I will do all inmy power to re- 


let e near it, and is alw OVEr- , 
wat eee po soll + imoone. | neal, he attacks one of these hillocke with 


have slain the last giant,” said | 


' 


' 


| meet hin, shouti 


| 


| 
| 
| 


| haps 


to that de- | pair the damage that it has dope. Ho! reig. 


seid eae relSReer Comtead 

An eer and J 
displeased at the turn things hed uaken’ on 
into the sledge. ~ 

“Home!” said he. 

“Home !"’ echoed the Spirit of the North, 
waving his hand, “and may joy for ever be 
yours.” 

These words were still ri in 
ears when he found htineclf Seas 1, » x 
side the built of polished snow, with 
the ice-pillarsin front. His father, his mo. 
ther, his sister and brothers rushed out to 
4 ae welcome, Jan the giant 

er ” 

For the tidings of Jan's ofte had 
brought to Sante father vy tecme oe 
Fenia, 00, had heard the swans on ftiords 
singing of it. And, besides, the wind had 
waited home the sound of bis horn, and the 
father knew the thrill of triumph in its 
notes, and rejoiced accordingly. 

And somehow, from somewhere, 
herds of cattle and sheep were driven into 
Har’s pagures when all the fainily slept. 
These must have come from the north, per- 
even from Thrymmer, but that no one 


| could tell. Suffice it tosay that all the giants 


| of the north were slain,and all the northern 


le were proud of their brave you 
oa 3 nlatet Jan the giant-killer. PC tte 
-_——— - 

THe ANT-BEAR.—In passing through a 
wooded plain, writes a traveller in Brazil, 
we came upon a large ant-eater, which one 
| ot our agi Bay vee" with the intention of 

ee, ut his gun missed fire. We all 
| pursued it on foot, with stick® as none of 


| our gune happened to be loaded. 1 was the 


first to come up with it; and, beirg well 


| aware of the barimless nature of its mouth, I 


So Jan gotinto his sledge, having first | 


| seized it by its a suout, by which I tried 
' to hold it, when it iminediately rose up on 
its hind legs, and clasping me round the 
iniddle with its powerful fore-paws, com- 
| pletely brought ine to astand. One of the 
men now coming up, struck it a blow on 
' the head with a thick stick, which brought 
it for an instant to the ground. Notwith- 
standing it was frequent'y stunned by the 
| blows it received, it always raised itself 
again and ran off. At last, 1 recoliected the 
sinall pistols which I always carried in my 
jacket, loaded with ball, when by the first 
shot through the breast, it fe!l dead. It was 
avery large animal, weasuring six feet, 
without including the tail, which, together 
| with the long hair by which it is covered, 
measured full four wore. It ran very slow- 
_ ly, owing to the peculiar organization of its 
fore-feet, two of the claws of which are 
very large and doubled up when it walks 
or runs, causing one side of the foot to rest 
on the ground. The proper, or rather the 
principal use of these powerful claws. is to 
assist in ee the white ant,the food on 
which it lives. The large clay nests of these 


| insects are very common in these upland 


pluins; and when the ant-bear wants a 


_ his fore-claws, tearing outa portion of the 





| 


“He's had them brought here so that he | 


| was once engaged in a duel. 


side, and pushes in bis long, slender tongue 
which is covered with a viscid saliva, to 
which myriads of the ants adbere, and 
ayy his little mouth, he draws it in. 

ow, shutting his lips, pushes it out a seo- 
ond time, retaining the ants in bis mouth 
till bis tongue has m completely thrust 


| out, when he swallows thein. 


nawnicenenigialiaaaiaiaa ain 
THE AUTHOR AND His UMBRELLA.— 

Sainte-Beuve, the eminent French critic, 

While the 

preliminaries were being arranged, it 

to rain slightly, and the author by = 
rudentiy brought this umbrella with him, 


| 
| 
| 1eld it over his head witu one hand, while 


This proceeding bein 


he firinly grasped his sword with the other. 
objected to 


oY i 
| seconds as irregular, he coolly replied that 


| “it was quite sufficient for him to risk bis 


have killed two of the greatest tyrants that | 


| Persuasive eloquence breathed through | 





life without running the chance of catcbin 
He, however, 
| not lack courage, which is more than can be 
| said of one of bis colleagues, who, finding 
‘himself under the necessity of accepting 
a challenge, only consented to dosoon be- 
| ing contidentially informed by his second 
that in the present case the duel was inerely 
/a matter of form, and that his adversary 
| would take care not to hithim. Somewhat 
comforted by this assurance, he repaired 
to the scene of the action, and the distance 
—25 having been duly measured, 
boldly faced his oppenante who on the ig 
nal being given, blazed away, and neat 
| perforated | the critic’s hat just half an in 
- above his head. “Confound it!” exclaim 
| the latter to bis second, who was congratu- 
‘jating him on his gallant bearing, “why 
didn't you tell me he was going to spoil my 
new hat? I would bave put on my of 
one.” 


| cold into the bargain.” 


—_—_——__ 
EMPEROR AND PRESIDENT.—It isan old 
| Gerinan custoin to have the Emperor ‘I 

as godfather to the seventh son of any pat 
subject. Mr. Esch of Vincennes, Ip 4 
thought of this upon the birth of poy 
son, a few days ago, and in leu of ap 
ror, wrote to President Arthur, asking 
1iin to become god arther. His Excolleney 
replied, deputing the Postmaster a8 


| Government representative there to act be 


his stead, and the old costum was observ 
as in the Fatherland. 
© 


In 
To Arrorp IMMEDIATE RELIEF IN As 


‘thma, try Dr. Jayne's Expectorant, wb ~ 


acts prom by overcoming the 
contbanteneh ot the wind-tubes, and y Sioge 
ing the ejection of the mucus whic 


| then. Whoo Cough, Croup — 
Haarpenem, thie opahine equally — 
ficial ; while for all Pulmonary Si and. 
_ chial Disorders, it is both & remedy 
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A AA little praise upsets a little mind. 
Never try to appear what you are not. 
Use your leisure time for improvement. 


A good conscience can bear @ great deal. 


Faith is the flame that lifts the sacrifice to 


heaven. 


Prosperity is a blessing to the good, but a 


curse to the evil. 
He who throws out suspicions should be 
suspected himself. 
Poverty is the test for civility and the 
touchstone of friendship. 


The thing that makes people strong is the 
moral courage to do right. 
Hold on to virtue—it is above all price to 


you at all times and places. 
True eloquence cunsists in saying all that 


is proper, and nothing more. 
It is right to be contented with what we 


have, never with what we are, 


Duty looks more repelling at a distance 
than when fairly faced and met. 


He who is slow in making a promise is 
generally faithful in performing it. 


Levity is often less foolish, and gravity 
less wise, than any of them appear. 


Hold on to your good character, for it is, 
and ever will be, your best wealtil. 


A rash Man is liable to break out any mo- 
ment no matter how he may feel about it, 


Though flattery blossoms like friendship, 
yet there ls a great difference tn the fruit. 


Hold on to the truth, for it will serve you 
well, and do you good throughout eternity, 


An untruthful man is taking his first les- 
son in learning the language that fills the vocabulary 
of crime. 


No evil propensity of the human heart 
is 80 powerful that It may not pe subdued by atrict 
discipline, 


Let us stop the progress of sin in our soul 
at the frst stage, for the farther it goes the faster it 
will increase, 


If you wish to appear agreeable in society 
you must conseat to be taught are which you 
already know. 


Moral strength is the highest kind of 
health, and inward purity the richest fountain of 
peace and joy. 

A man’s nature runs either to herbs or 


weeds; therefore, let him reasonably water the one 
and destroy the other. 


The bad fortune of the good turns their 
faces up to heaven: and the good fortune of the bad 
bows their faces aown vothe earth. 


TheSe six—the peevish, the niggard, the 
dissatisfied, the passionate, the suspicious, and those 
who live upon others means—are always very un- 
happy. 

As the shadow follows the substance, so 
the sting of conscience follows an evil deed; one dies 
only with the sunlight, the other expires with intelli- 
gence, 


The golden moments in the stream of life 
rush past ua, and we see nothing bat sand; the angels 
come to visit us, and we only know them when they 
are gone, 


Each heart isa world. You will find all 
within yourself that you find without. The world 
that «“rrounds you is the magic gfass of the world 
withh. rou, 


Every day a little knowledge. One fact 
inaday. How small is one fact! Only one ten years 
passed by. Three thousand six hundredand fifty facts 
are not a small thing. 


“It is a great blessing to possess what one 
wishes, ‘* said some one to an ancient philosopher. 
**It te a great blessing, *‘replied the philosopher, ‘‘not 
to desire what one dves not possess. ** 


Misfortunes come to @ man through ex- 
cessive love of self. He miajudges things just, good 
and beautiful, through thinking he ought always to 
honor what belongs to himself in preference to 
truth, 


Time is very much like a ship that never 
anchors: while Iam on board 1 had better do those 
things that may profit me ia my landing than prac- 
tice such things as will cause my commitment when I 
come ashore. 


He that looks upon the business and bus- 
tle of lite with the philosophy with which Socrates 
surveyed the fair at Athens, willturn away at iast 
with his exclamation, ‘‘How many things are here [ 
do not want!"* 


He that never changed any of his opin- 
jons never corrected any of his mistakes; and he who 
was never wise to Gnd out any mistakes in 
himself, will not be charitable enough to excuse what 
he reckons mistakes in others. 


We pass every day through all the changes 
of human experience. We are children in the morn- 
ing, with their fresh young bodies and feelings, we = 
are middiesaged at noon, having seen an end of 
perfection ; Sascanns tad aot Worn out at 
night. 

EN ee 
‘Simply Wonderful !”’ 

The following is an extract from a letter received 
July 6th, 1980, from which it will be seen that Com- 
pound Oxygen did a work which, to use the patient's 
own language, is ‘‘siiaply wonderful!’ He savs: 

*Bince | wrote you last (about five weeks ago) 1 have 
gained fourteen pounds in weight. and my general 
health has improved aceortingly. I have just finished 
“the Treatment which you sent April 2th, and the 
work which it has done ts simply wonderful! I did 
Rot tell you before that my physicians had just given 
meup. Such wasthe case, Six weeks ago I was so 
weak that I conid barely walk across the floor, The 
other day I waiked three miles: Our Treatise on 


A young lady in Baltimore 
Par S pate pn 4p nt re meg alludes to her 


Folding saaene for holdin t 
& eight or ten 


hen covered 
er velvet, = with pinsh 


Married women in various parts of this 


State are to the courts for . 
trol their own earnings. > peeew 


At pe first exhibition of the Woman's 
Society Painters and Sculptors, being 
Paria, 28 ladies contributed Mworke,” —* 


The heart of a flirt settles no more tena- 
Clously on 8 gentleman's affection than « batton does 
on one of his shirts: for, in fact, it's no sooner on than 
it*s of again. 


ss Dublin newspaper contained the follow . 
. > warn ali persone Srusti 

wife, Elien Flannigan, on my pracy I pombe 
marricd to her,*’ 


If at héme a husband finds no rest, and 
there is met with bad temper, jealousy and gloom, as- 
sailed with complaints and censures, hope vanishes, 
and he sinks into despair. 


The present alm of fashionable women is 
to make their shoulders as high and square as possi- 


ble. To attain this, epaulettes, many of them made 
of jewels, are the iatest invention. 


Aunt—‘‘Has any one been at these pre- 
serves ?** Deadsilence. ‘**Have you touched them, 
Jimmy?*’ Jimmy, with the utmost deliberation— 
**Pa never ‘lows me to talk at dinner.** 


The other Sunday, in a street car, a young 
lady on her way tochurch carried her handsome! y- 
bound prayer-book in her lap while she read with in- 
tense interest one of the novels of the period. 


A gentleman, whose vocabulary was 
slightly mixed, wished to praise a certain iady reader 
of thiscity, ‘‘Yes,’* said he, ‘‘besides being a fine 
elocutionist, she has a good deal of ejaculation. ** 


A Nebraska woman missed her husband 
for three weeks before she raised any row ahout it, 
and she might not have said anything then if his 
boots had not been drawn up in the weii-bucket. 


She was only ten years old, and when 
she was asked whether she had a big piane at her 
house, she sweetly replied; ‘‘No; but father’s an 
Odd Feliow, and he has been made 4 noble grand.'' 


He that marries is like the Doge who was 
wedded to the Adriatic. He knows not what there is 
tn that which he marries; maphap treasures and 
pearls, mayhap monsters and tempests, are waiting 
him. 


A young lady in New York recently 
leaped from a ‘window in order to escape an ua- 
fortunate suitor. Deaths and injuries from this cause 
have not beea of frequent occurrence in Philadel- 
phia. 

A lady at Monterey, Va.,, had. her teeth 
extracted preliminary to inserting an artificial set, but 
while the dentist wae waiting“for the guns to civatrize 
nature usurped his office and supplied the woman with 
a new set of teeth. 


A ‘‘voudoo bag’’ sold to a colored girl at 
Nashville, who was told that it would make her lover 
marry her, on being opened was found to contain a 
small piece of lodestone, some sait, two pdeces of 
chalk and some ashes. 


The druggist at Calhoun, Iowa, sold alco- 
holie liquors as a beverage. One of the purchasers 
went home drunk, His sister thereapon entered the 
store with #club and smashed half the botties im it 
before she could be restrained, 


A lady who has been spending some little 
time in Havana, being asked wbat she thought of the 
place, said, ‘‘The people there seem w spend inost of 
their time smoking cigarettes and riding srouna in 
volantes buying lottery tickets. *’ 


Women once had all their rights. 
ancient Egyptian bridegroom took the name of his 
wife, instead of giving his name to her:and the Egyp- 
tian eons, instead of being called after their fathers, 
were designated by the names of their mothers, 


culinary art to ladies is illustrated by this Incident: 


husband, on being asked the reason, said: ‘“Wheul 
was young | won my husband's heart, now lam old 
I have won his stomach.’*’ 


Some prominent lady writers are merci- 
less in theircriticiem of men, accusing them of ex- 
treme self-importance. Mrs. Jameson says: ‘‘Per- 
sonal vanity ina man is sheer, unmingied egotism, 
andan wi failing subject of ridicule and contempt 
with ail women, be they wise or foolish." 

A well-known writer says: 
has to be sought for.*’ 
nothing young scamp who sponges his way through 
the world two often does the seeking, and gets the girl 
who ought to be married to the young man of sense, 
who has netther time nor inclination to hant her 
up. 

It women will paint, why will they do it 
in a manner that woud disgrace a house and sign 
? Women who paint are subject to a certain 
form of color blindness. The eye becoines demorai- 
ised—they think they are giving themselves a tinge of 
color when they are reddening themselves to the hue 
of peonies. The woman whio paints resigns the privi- 
lege of blushing. 

An elderly Scotchwoman went to an 
apothecary’s shop with a prescription for two grains 
of calomei fora chiid. Seeing the druggist weigh the 


| medicine with scrupulous exactness, and not thinking 
he did this from anxiety not fo get an overdose, but . 


from his apparent penuriousness or desire to give as 
little as possibie for the money, she remarked: ‘'Din- 
na be sae mean wi' i, mon. It's fora puir, fathetiess 


bairn.*’ 

A fashion writer says : ‘‘Barefooted belles 
are serioudtly promised for next summer at seaside re- 
sorte The Prigegess Beatrice slipper, of beaded satin, 
dainty and delicate, and shaped like a sandal, is in- 
tended to be worn without stockings, But the idea will 
fall to practice, and I‘il tel! you why. Not one wo- 
maa in ten has feet that wil! bear baring. They may 
be ema/i and shapely. and jook fine ta stockings, but 
without covering they; would reveal a corn here, | 
a banion there, toes over-topping each others, sears 





Oxygen targe -eports and full 
sweat free. Dre. oor &PAcerx, 11 


and 111] Virard strect, Philadelphia, Ps. | 


ot s0-quowing waite ont other biemishes. No: the 
promise of barefooted belles wil! not be fulfilled .'* 


. 


- 


The | 


The importance of a knowledge of the | 


An old woman who had never fallen owt with her | 


“The true girl | 


Exactly; and the good-for- | 


Chicago manufacturers mix cotton-seed 
Ml with cheese. 

It has cost $223,000,000 to look after In- 
diane during the past ten years, 

With a black dress the black gloves and 
shoes are embroidered with jet bees. 

A Chicago church has expelled a member 
ee? PPD CS the paster’’ dering 
serv 

Sixty thousand bushels of seeds have been 
distributed among the sufferers by the forest Gres in 


” Michigan, to beat the boy preacher, trots 
outs ‘‘boy mayor.’* Next we shall havea bey oldest 
inhabitant. 

The Mormons have now six preaching 
places in London, and are sending ont bodies of Eng- 
lish girls to Utah. 

The outgrowth of the esthetic business in 
Alabama is the estabiishmens of a postoffice In Macdi- 
son county called Too-too. 

Virginian Christianity is illustrated in a 
law on the books of the State that makes it a misde- 
meanor to cafry a pistol on Sunday. 

A tailor at Chicopee, Mass., puts the ac 
counts of his delinquent customers conspicucesiy in 
his window, piacarded ‘These oills for sale. ** 


shock, but has been perfectiy sane since his recor - 
ery. 

The alligators of Florids appear to be 
doomed. A Fort Ogden man has & contract to de- 


by May i. 


A Brooklyn judge has decided that where 
schoois for colored children are estabushed, tnese 
ae schools provided for white 
children. 


During a gale at Eutaw, Alabama, the 
other day, wild geese that were flying north were 
blown to the ground and along the streets in every 
direction. 

Chewing tobacco is tobe used for rewards 
of merit in the Mlinots State Prison, each weii-he- 
haved convict receiving a good-sized paper or a piug 
once a week. 

In the submerged district along the Mis- 
sissippi most of the little people were Atted out with 
three or four gourds, which answered the purpose of 
life preservers. 


An accommodating conductor stopped a 
train long enough at Maysville, I1!., @r a viliage cier- 
gyman to pronounce s hasty marriage ceremony for 
two eloping passengers, 


Our annual diary product is estimated at 
between 9400, 000,000 and 9§600,000,000, being greater 
than elther the wheat or corn crop, and exoveding 
that of cotton and wool combined. 


An old man and his wife died lately in 
France at the same hour of the eame day. They were 
born on the same day, andin the same parish, and 
had passed a singularly easy, prosperous and happy 
life, 

Recent cases are noted in the medica) 
journals of tetanus, or ‘‘lockjaw,** having occurred 
in infantson sccount of being bathed in too hot 
water. A single nurse reports several cases of this 
kind. 


The hoisting of a safe is one of the most 
fascinating of street sighta for idlers. In Providence 
the expectant crowd saw the mass of metal, weighing 
ever four tona, fall on a workman and crush him to 
death. 


The famous horse chestnut tree in the 
Tullleries Gardens, which is wont to blossum unity on 
the 2th of March, in howor, the toyal used to aver, 
| of the Dauphin‘s birthday, burst into bloom this year 
| on the 28th of February. 


Two detected burglars at Dayton, Olno, 
leaped from a third story window eighteen feet to a 
shed, and then sixteen feet more to the ground, 
dashed through the crowd which had counted on cap- 
turing them, and escaped, 

A four-year-old boy went into a saloon at 
Dallas City, Ill., tossed a five-cent piece on the bar, 
and called for a giaes of beer, as he had seen his 
father do. Being refused the drink, he went out and 
smashed a window with a stone, 

The exploit of a Grand Rapids dog was 
to run up One aisle of a church during service, upset 
the contribution box, run down another aisle, run 





LE 


thon below, and then get kicked out. 


A five-year-old negro boy of Woodlawn, 


| Texas, had a mania for putting out eyes. He de- 
| prived several chickens and cats of vision, and fin- 


| ther, killed it by thrusting sharp sticks into ite 

| eyes. 

| The sincerity of James Powell’s conver. 
sion cannot be doubtel, After attending several re- 


vival wmeetings at Lafayette, Ind., he confessed the | 


unsuspected crime of stealing a horse, delivered him- 
seit up tw the Sheriff, and provided evidence for his 
prosecution. 
| The warden of the Illinois Penitentiary 
says that James Burke died tn that prison of grief and 
| remorse. He stew his brother, anda court and jury 
viewed the crime co tentently that he was sentenced 
to only five years’ imprisonment. But his own esti- 


mate of his guilt mucb higher. - 
| A stone an elopement in Louis. 
It was thrown by a boy in the street, knocking 


ville. 
| off the hat of the driver of the carriage in which the 
| rumaway couple were riding to a ratiroad station, and 
thus caused just eneugh detay to make them miss the 
train, and the giri's father to expture them. 
3 


Liver, Kidney and Bright's Disease. 

A medicine that destroys the germ or cause of 
Bright's Disease, Diabetes, Kidney and Liver Com- 
| Plainte, and has the power to root them out of the 
system, is above all price. Such a medicine is Hop 
| Siena, ond pecinnneeet eee ean be found by 


one trial, or by asking your neighbors, who have been 


| cured by ft.) 


SEALTH 1S WEALTE. 


HEALTH OF BODY 18 WEALTH OF MIND. 


RADWAY’S 


piles th cutire, syseme 
L t-- ~~ 





A lunatic who Jumped from a swift rail- | 
roud train, in Michigan, was almost kilied by the | 


liver five thousand ailigator hides toa St. Louis arm | 


upstairs into the gallery, tall over into the congrega- | 


ally stealing a baby, during the absence of ite mo- | 


| sure and ask for Radway's, and se 


incee 

| feria brom 

| Saha ad 
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R. R. R. 7 
RADWAY'S READY RELIEF 


THE CHEAPEST AND BEXT MEDICINE rus 
FAMILY USE IN THE WORLD, ‘ 


ONE 50 CENT BOTTLE 


ou MORE COMPLAL AMD e- 
ARE THE ite AGAINST BU iy x AT 
ot 
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A we oN ALATA DRED bot 


mowers 
EEL OR AEE 
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RADWAY'S REGULATING PILLS. 


Perfect Purgative, Scothing Aperi- 
ent, Act Without Pain, Always 
Reliable, and Natural in 


Their Operations. 
A VEGETABLE ee TOR CALOMEL, 


Perfectly y- - Zo with opens 


RADWAT: ig hy sure a o 
the ee nd itn So 
vous I Trasat ‘osttvenees, 
Indi | yeep "Rillousnean, Fever, - 
mat dowe wen and all deran ry of 
the ah 7 Vance Warranted to effect a perfect 
cure. Purely wemsenese, contaluipg no mercury, min- 


erals or deleterious drugs. 
-~ 7g. o resmiting = 


tery, 
apa vi ier the a 


atetn a few hours. 





Ag Observe the followin 
Diseases of the Digestive 





ryaaet ° 
ward Piles, Fulness  # the in the ead, - 
ity of the Nausea, Hea ra, of 
Food, Fulnesc 7 eight in the Stomach, 
tations, gueng or tome we at in b fe ing 
or ocatin neations nm in a lying possess, 
[imness of ehe before the 


Dots 
vaca ver ag, Dull Pain tn the °Heal, Deticieney of I 4 
ellowness of the Skin and Kyes, Pain tu 
) rena Side, rest, Limba, and Sudden Fi of Heat, 
| Burning in the ar 
few dases of RADWAY'S PILL fs Nate free the 
ajaatn of all the above-nained dlsor« 
| Price, 25 Cents Per “~ 
We repeat that the reader mast consult our books 
| and papers on the subject of diseases and their cure, 
| among which may be named : 
“False and True,” 
“Radway on Irritable U rethra,” 
“Radway on Serofuia,”’ 
and others relating to different classes of Diseases. 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS, 
READ “FALSE AND TRUE.” 


Send a letter —~_ to yAnpway 4 Co,, Xe. 2 
Warren ew York. 


Sz information worth thousands will be sent to you. 


TO THE PUBLIC. 


There can be no better guaran of the value of 
Da. RADWAY'S O14 established K. KR. Ken evika 
than the base and worthiess imitationsof them, as 
tuere are False Kesolvents, Reliefs and Pilis, Be 

that the name 





**Radway’’ ls onwhat you buy. 
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“Preseating the Bride” Heard From 
Oakdale, April 2, ‘82. 
Eé@iter Saterday Evening Post— Paper and premium 


received. Tuk Post is my ideal of a literary journal. 
Aad the pletare i very handsome. Aim greatly 


pleased with it. 
Mas. H. K. Hecemas, 


Dubois, Pa., April 1, 88, 
Bétter Poest—Premium received, and consider it 
a. Uut of eleven premiums this is de- 
the handsomest. 


Mas. T. E. STaGe. 


Vallejo, Cal., March 27, '88. 
Eé@iter Post—I received your premium picture yes- 
terday, aad am very much pleased with it. It ts very 


Deaetiful indeed. Accept our thanks. 
Mus. J. Q. ADAMS. 


Antrim, April 2, ‘82. 
Eétter Post—I received my Photo-Oleograph, ‘‘Pre- 
senting the Bride,’ and think it very beautifyl. We 


are decidedly well pleased with it. 
Mas. 8. A. WoLcorrt. 

















Hamilton, N. Y., April 4, '82. 
WAiter Post—Your premium, ‘‘Presenting the 
Bride,'' came to hand all right. It is avery beautiful 
gif, aad am weil pleased with it. 
F. 8. Brainenp. 


Monroeville, Ala., April 2, '82. 


Eé@iter Post—Your premium, ‘‘Presenting the 
Bride, ** te indeed a beautiful gift of art, and cannot 
fail te please one and all. It is superb! 

E.ta T. SOurrn. 


Pasquotank, N. C.., April 5, 82, 
Editor Post—i received the picture, ‘‘Tresenting 
the Bride, *’ in due time, and all who have seen it are 
pleesed with it. it exceeded our expectations, 
Coma A. MoCase. 





Cawker City, Kan., April 2 °82. 
Kéitor Post—I received my premium last nig).t, and 
think %& very beautiful- “pally magnificent. Please 


mz sincere thanks. 
Gores aay A. WALLACR, 





Piedmont, Mo., April 4, 82. 
KAéitor Saturday Evening Post—! received the beau- 
Uful picture, ‘‘Presenting the Bride,*' in due tine, 


ead am more than pleased with it. 
Mus. Reagcca Youna, 





Websterville, Tex., Feb. 2, ‘82. 
Béitor Post—The premium picture, *‘I’resenting the 
Bride’' received, and I consider it grand. | have 
shows it toseveral of my friends, and each and every 
ene of them unite with me in sounding its praises. 
Aad Tug Poart is what | consider a Gret-clase Journal 


=e e ‘ Mary A. THOMAS, 





New Tacoma, Mich, April 2, ‘82. 
Editor Saturday Evening Post—The picture, ‘Pre 
senting the Bride, ** has come to hand, and in good 
condition. All who have seen it pronounce it the 
most beautiful premium they have ever seen sent out 
by any publisher. | shall try and induce all my friends 
to sabecribe for THE PoOsT, the most excelicnt journal 
. o y without it. 
published, Couldn't do wit = & Bese. 


Concord, Ky., April 4, ‘82. 


Editor Post—I have received premium, ‘‘Pre- 
senting the Bride.'’ It far surpasses my most san- 
guine expectations, | have been a constant subscriber 
of your valuable paper for nearly eight years, and have 
received many premiums, but none of them are to be 
compared to this one. Accept my kindest wishes fur 


prosperity of the dear old Post, 
ee v ADA E. WELLS. 





Iowa City, Ia., April 2, '82. 
Editors Post—I received ny premium for The Post, 
for which accept tu.anks. Itisavery handsome pic- 
ture. Mave shown it to several of my friends, all of 
whom admire it very much, and expect them all to 
subscribe, I certainly thiuk the picture a splendid 
aift, far exceeding my most sanguine expectations. 


Your efforts merit success. 
— SAMUEL COZINE. 





Woodlawn, N. Y., April 3, '82. 
Editor Post—Heve received my picture, ‘*Present- 
ing the Bride,*' and was surprised at its marvelous 
Deauty. Iam well pleased with it. I have shown the 
paper and picture to several friends, all of whom en- 
thuse over it. Expect to get you numerous subscrib- 


resin a few days. 
. v Max H. GUELKE. 


Rudid, Ia., April 2, ‘82. 
Editor Saturday Evening Post—Your magnificent 
premium picture, ‘‘Presenting the Bride." at hand, 
and think it very beautiful. [tis »o natural and life- 
Mke. [am more than sati«fied, 





NOAH HULBERT. 





Stewart, Wis., April 5, 82. 
EAitor Saturday Evening Post Your premium ple- 
ture, **Presenting the Bride, *' was duly received, and 
am well pleased with it. It\is very pretty indeed, I 


will Go all in my power to increase your list. 
Estucn L. Ross. 


Lockport, [ll., April 6, '82. 
© Béitor Post—‘*Presenting the Bride’’ was delivered 
to me yesterday, and am highly pleased with it. 11 1» 
much nicer than we expected. It shall have an cie- 


gant frame, and bang it in our best parlor, Thanks. 
Ww. H. Kinxmam. 








Sycamore, Pa., April 6, ‘82. 
Batter Post—The picture premium, ‘Presenting the 
Bride, ** received. it is peautiful, and I am very 
mach plessed with it. Atl who have seen the picture 


eémire &%. Moepe it will oring you many patrons. 
: CATHARINE Pettit. 


Anderson, Ind:, April 5, °82. 


Rlieer Batarday Evening Post—My beautiful pre- 
“Presenting the Bride,'' 








Humorous. 


“Circumstances alter cases,”’ as the com- 
posttor said when he dropped a case of type on the 
floor 


The man who bought his son a boy’s chest 
of tools on Christmag bas now a fine assortment of 
three-legged chairs. “ ° 

Andrew Jackson's fourteen-gallon punch- 
bow! was used the other evening in New York. Hat- 
bands had to be loveened the next morning. 


“Do you think you will be able to pull 
through ?** anxiously inquired the needle of the 
thread. **Eye think so,'' was the curt response. 


‘“‘When I was your age,”’ saia old Mr. 
Trot, **l rose with the lark.** ‘I beat you clear out 
of sight, then, ** said Tom, wearily; ‘‘I've been ap all 
night.** 


**Yes,"’ said the farmer, ‘barbed wire 
fence is expensive, but the hired man doesn't stop to 
rest for five minutes on top of it every time he has to 
climb it.'* 


The young man who stood on his own 
merits became very much fatigued with the perform- 
ance, it required so much skill to balance hiinself on 
such a narrow edge, 


A boy's idea of having a tooth drawn 
may be summed up as follows; ‘‘The doctor bitched 
on me, pulled Nis best, and just before it killed me 
the touth came out. ** 


In one hand of the corpse the Laplanders 
place some money to pay the fee of the porter at the 
gate of Paradise. They have an idea that the gate Is 
tended by a dead hotel waiter. - 


It is rumored that the carpet-beaters will 
strike soon. They will thrill every fibre in the under- 
lying fabric of our institutions, and their movement 
will raise a dust in the community, 


An intelligent farmer being asked if his 
horses were well matched, replied, ‘‘Yes, they are 
matched first-rate; one of them Is willing to do all the 
work, and the other is willing he should."' 


**Yes,’’ said the practical wife, ‘‘I'm look- 
ing for some dashing sort of agirl tocoax my husband 
into ecloping. He'll probably stay away two wecks, 
and so be out of the way until I can get through 
house-cleaning.*' 

I ee —_———— 
Ceousumption Cared. 

An old physician, retired from practice, having 
had placed in his hands by an East India missionary 
the formula ofa simple vegetable remedyfor the speedy 
and permanent cure for Consumption, Bronchitis, 
Catarrh, Asthma, and all Throat and Lung Affect- 
tions, alsoa positive and radical cure for Nervous De- 
bility and all Nervous Complaints, after having 
tested its wonderful curative powers in thousands of 
cases, has felyjt his duty to ke it known to his suff- 
ering fellows. Actuated by this motive anda desire 
torelleve human suffering, | will send free of chatge 
to all who desire it, this recipe, in German, French 
or English, with full directions for preparing and 
using. Sent by mall by addressing with stamp, nan Lig 
this paper. W. A. Noyes, 149 Power's Block, Ko- 
vheater, N. Y. 

© 
Good Eye-Sight for All. 

The Flectro-Medicated Eye-Ulasses and Spectacles 
advertised on another page, by J. C. Boyd, are some- 
thing new to the world of science, and well calculated 
to do much towards preventing what threatens to be- 
come a vational afMfiction in America—poor eye-sight. 
They combine all the advantages of the old make, 
with many importantimprovements pecullarly their 
own, Those whose sight isin the least degree weak, 
or becoming so, should by all means try these glasses. 

ee 
WASHINGTON, N. J., April 11, 1882. 

Hon, DANIEL F. Beatry, the Piano and Organ 
Manufacturer, was re-elected Mayor, yesterday, for 
the fourth time, by a handsome majority. It is a great 
compliment, as three years isa full term, and he was 
the only man elected on the ticket. 

ee 

To get the best Cod Liver O11 in the world 
ask your Cruggist for Baker's. If not kept by him, 
it will pay to send direct for it. Prices and valuable 
information mailed on request. John C. Baker & 
Co., 815 Filbert 8t., Philadeiphia, Pa, 

a = 
Superfiuous Hair. 

Madame Wampbold's Specific permanently removes 
Superfluous Hair without injuring the skin. Sen‘! for 
cirenlar. Madame WAMBOLD, M Sawyer Street, 
Boston, Mass. 
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27° When our readers answer any Adver- 
tiseruent foand im these columme they will 
confer a favor on the Publisher and the ad- 
vertiser by naming the Saturday Evening 
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. WILBOR’S COMPOUND OF 


PURE COD LIVER 





Ceé-Liver O11 one Lime.—That 
and active “tA, cure of consumptive 
symp’ ~ "se Compoune Pure Cod Liver 
(Aland Lime,** no Neing ee versally etagtes je med- 
coat pr ae Sold by B. WiLbor, € ist, Bos- 
vo, 
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RS. LYDIA E. PINKNAM, OF LYMM, MASS., 





th of Woman is the Hope of the Race. 





Woman can Sympathize with Woman. 


LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND. 


Ie a Positive Gure 
ainte and W eakneeses 
fer all theee Painful 


an early stage of development. The tendency to cam 
evrous humors there is checked very speedily by ite use. 
It removes faintness, flatulency, destroysall craving 
for stimulants, and relieves weakness of the stomach. 
It cures Bloating, Headaches, Nervous Prostration, 
General Debility, Sleeplessness, Depression and Indi- 


That fesling of bearing Swn, causing pain, weight 
and backache, is always permanently cured by its use. 

It will at all times and underall circumstances act in 
harmony with the lawsthatgovern the female system. 

For the cureof Kidney Complaints of either sex this 
Compound is unsurpassed. 

LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S VEGETABLE OOM- 
POUND is prepared at £3 and 235 Western Avenue, 
Lynn, Mass. Price $1 Six bottlesfor $5. Sent by mail 
in the form of pills, also inthe form of lozenges, on 
receipt of price, §1 per box foreither. Mrs. Pinkham 
freely answers al) lettersofdnquiry. Send for pamph- 
let. Address as above. Mention thie Pauper. 


No family should be without LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 


LIVER PILLS. They cure coustipation, bilicusmess 
and torpidity of theliver, % cents per box. 
am Seld by all Druggists. “G8 
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C LOR 













Pal 


Reatty*s BEETHOVEN ogee contains rete 
Golden Tongue K 2TRTO ‘i, Walnut Ay tan 
Case, 5 Octaves, Metal Foot Plates,Upright Bellows, Bteel 
Springs, Lamp Stands, }ocket for music, Handles and 
Kollers for moving ports Patent Btop Action, a 
NEW AND NOVEL REEPROARD (patented) 


No othe er dare buildthis o pate 
ENORMOUS BLCORRS, Ba 4 FT month. 
de inereasing. working PAY an 


_——s ‘Lagitaat N1GM1 to fill orders, 
Price, xed, Delivered on board 

io. a Cars here, Stool, Book, dec., only $90 
If after one year's usc you are not satiefied return 
Organ, will promptly refund meney with interest, 


CONE AND EXAMINE THE IsTRUMENT 
n person, Five Dol! (25) allow expe 
you buy; come warese ten ore wee ee Conch 
with polite atiendania meets all treina. Other 
Orprans £20, $40 “eiF Pianofortes ¢1%5 to $1600. 

27" Keautiful Illustrated Catalogue free, 


Please Address or call upon 


at 000s 


BY MATI:! 
ARB 
xy a MILLION IN 

All bought for cash, and sold st lowest city pri- 
ces. Bren Goode, Sites, Shawls, Trimmin e 
ter e anc $s, 

Wraps, Underweor, Tiss, Lace’, Gents’ Forni’ 
ing oods, Infants’, Boys’ and Girls’ Outfits, dc. 
‘orrespondence solicited. 

8am + toy wet iy free. 

“SHO @ GUIDE” quail free 
application. ae ” 
COOPER & CONARD, 
Ninth and Market Streets, Philadelphia, Pa, 
Please say where you saw this ad-ertisement. 


Beatty's presser con, ee., Fiance 


da: 
free. Ad Daniel F. Beatty Washes, 
-_ 
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THE GREAT TRIAL 


DR. SHERMAN’S 
CASE IN COURT. 


The trial and acquittal of Dr. J. a. 

York, bas attracted much eteseains Sherman, of ¥ 
facts seem to be that Dr. Sherman 

number of citizens, sufferers 
protessional visit to this city, 


had been re- 
Gace, No. 4 Milk street, when he waeneuabed In hi 
lati obecene 


number of very severe 
and coe Os the 1 ,— 4 
a proved u treatment 
tae! os a complete pet tof 

ing the ben of the afflicted, of course. 


pictures were gotten up for any other cept 
a necessarily useful eminently ate A. Was 
emphatically denied; but Detective Knox, as he him- 
sel! testified, went to the office and bought a 
supplement for ten cents, under the pretense t 


that he 
Gen, Butler's office to Inquire tf it was ‘opal for hist 
carry these books around with him in h 
having also obtained them by going to the office and 
telling the Doctor that he, too, was guggneed. 
The case was on trial before Jud tnam, of the 
ursday, onl 
on were Wilson 
the two detectives, District Attorney Stevens for the 
State, Charles J. Brooks for defendant. For Doctor 
Sherman there were a number of respectable wit. 
nesses in court ready to testify, some of whom volun. 
teered to come, and did come, from New York. 
Among the number may be specially numed A, ¥. 
Dyer, of Chartestiwe, a railway employe, now being 
rapidly cured by the Doctor's process; Alvin Sher- 
man, of South Boston, who, two Yeambince, procur- 
ing one of the above books, went e Doctor's of- 
fice in New York, and now rg ey f cured, 
Other witnesses there were who had n radically 
cured or are now under most Froseesing treatment, 
Besides Dr, Sherman himself and hiscolored man mage 
and 


B: 


further observed among witnesses toi the defence 
A. F. Pollock, Dr. La Gran 
Dr. H.Chase, The latter gentleman testified most 
phatically that so far from being Improper the photo- 
graphite exhibits in question were gue the reverse ; 
that hernia could not be intelligently deseri 
nor properly shown by any possible form 
of = =language, nor, indeed, be successfully 
treated without mak ng or using such representations 
as were here made use of and shown; that, in fact, 
there was a surgical necessity. Judge Putnam, in is 
charge to the ‘fry, showed clearly that under 
statutes no offence whatever had been committed, 
The jury agreed with him, and returned a verdict of 
not guilty. The verdict was recetved in the crowded 
court-room with evident satisfaction, the audience 
making such demonstrations of applause as to render 
it necessary for the officers to interfere to preserve ore 
der, Hereafter the Dector will probably be allowed 
to practice his profession in peace.—Boston nae 
cript. ‘ 
The arrest of Dr. Sherman looks more like a Purt- 
tanical persecution than anything else. His book 
clearly gives evidence of his skill and success in a 
branch of art of the greatest importance to mankind, 
We recommend our readers who are ruptured to con- 
sult Dr, Sherman at once if they hope ever again to 
enjoy the comforts of a sound body, 

lis book is mailed for 10 cents. It is worthy the at- 
tention of the affiicted who want indisputable evi- 
dence of the true system of cure, 

Dr. Sherman is at his New York office, Ro.@5i 
Broadway, New York Mendare, Tuesdays, and Bat- 
urdays ofeach week. Branch 6 cea, 302 Walnut Bt., 
Falladelphia, and 43 Milk street, Boston, . Days 
of consultation at branch offices will be given on ap- 
plication to principal office, 
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Silver Booght 


Teeth-Plates, 
Jewelry, 
Silverware, 

and Platinum, 


UNUSED, BROKEN, 
OK OUTOF STYLB, 


BOUCHT. 


J. L. CLARK, 


Gold and Silver 
Refiner &Assayer. 





LADIES! 
NEUTRO-PILLENE 


ONLY HAIR SOLVENT KNOWN. 
Permanently Dissoives 


Superfluous HAIR, root and 
branch, in five minutes, 
Without — discoloration, 


or 
Seni 2 ie enti 
THE WILCOX CHEMICAL 
PREPARATION CO. 
602 Spruce Street, Phitadelphia, Pa. 


AGENTS WANTED 2=: 
AGENTS WAN TEP ics: 


NEW YORK: 


owns up the New ke 
countiess ite 
&ec. 


slow books, but 
contents, termsto Agents 


ei te ‘demand. ree a 
DOUGLASS EROS 68 N Bevench Bc. Philadelphia = 
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Facetie., ‘ (From Andrews’ American Queen.) 
“Of my own, & cord,” said the man as CLEOPATRA, 


s wood-pile, 
Fear Not. OR THE 
All kidney and “uriuary complaints, especially 
Bright's Disease, Diabetes, and other liver tryuabies 
ao Bitters itl surely and lastingly care. Cases ex- 
pr like your own have been a gee your own is BUT SKIN DEEP. 
hburho and you ean find reliable proof at 
ree Hop Bitters has done, and can do. a oe Queen of Sheba, with au her , 
magnificent 
When is a crow absolutely inexcusable ? . “pparel, and brilliant retinae, 
would never have appeared within the presence of the 
When it's a raven without caws, 
> ble C grandest of the monarchs of the past, had she not also 
1. ydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable pound | possessed that which is the crowning glory of the fe- 


irugg ists, . 

bes rapidly mad its way to favor among drugg male person—e skin 

who have observed its effects on the health ef thelr |. Pull S Sis anehailenged for ite Oriental soft- 
Send to Mrs. Lydia E. Pinkham, 23 | ™“**! almost transcendental purity. Cleopatra, 
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be measured bi 
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customers. 


Western Avenue, Lyun, Mase., for pamphiets, holding emperors at vay, and ruling empires by her BA Cc H’sS Nv MUSICAL ents 


word, had quickly lust her charm end power by one . 
Be prudent in all thiags. Don’t rip open ’ TT ; 
. head -~ nest to see If the occupants are happy. a of blotches, or of pimples, or of horrid tan and “Eee eN | ‘ 
rkles, _ : 
It is probable that the young lady cele- $ ; 
a 





WOMAN RULES THE WoRLD 
brated in those charming lines of Robert Burns, had by her be 
wong torer ery klee, with other beauty blem- y auty, not less than by her purity of charac- 


vhcs. For such conditions, Dr, Benson's Skin Cure ter, ioveliness of disposition and unselfish devotion. 
should be on every lady's tollet, Indeed, in the estimation of perhaps too many men, | 
“J find that with light meals my health | "ty !@ & body takes precedence over every otner 


proves, *’ enkd the massian: i down went another | COM*deration. Beauty thus forms an important part 
of woman's ‘‘working capital,’ without which too | 





candle. 
~geagh on Rata.”*—Ask druggists for it. Clears | any, (if not bankrupts in what relates to influence 
out rats, mice, roaches, bed-bugs, skunks. 15 cts. within the circle where they move), are powerivss for . 


zi Two things roan is tenacious of—his char- | great good. Hence we see not only the propricty but | . . , 
acter and his money; but If either must go, it is sel- | the duty of every lady preserving with zealous care rs eng other wallar ! ; 4 
dom the latter. that which to her is essential to suecess, and influence, HARBACH ORCGANINA. GO. mn 
“Bachupaiba ."—Quick, complete cure, all an | and asefulnessin life, Andsince **beauty is but skin — - ee 


noying Kidney Diseases $1. at Druggists. deep, ** the atmost care and vigilance are required to 
A timid bird—The quail. A gay bird— | guard it against the many tilts that flesh ts neir to, Warner Brothers A STARTLING STHSATION | 
CORALINE CORSETS. 


lark. A boastful bird—The crow, A thieving | Among the great and annoying enemies of beauty, 

















The 
b rd—The robin, OF KITHER 6EX 
ow ’ ’ ° reat sur iain 
Skinny Memn.—‘‘Wells’ Health Renewer’’ restores | as well as of comfort, happiness and health, are those | of ta Coraline oust horn 4 
' health aud vigor, cures Dyspepsia. @l. pestiferous and horrid shin diseases—tetters, humors, on BY 4 > — Nature’ 8 Last Seoret ! 


ng Corsets. ere +7 


ae eewane | Another Revolution! if 
tine breaks. ‘Myith sx | Of interest to every reader of this 


A country paper speaks of a man who eczema, (salt rheum, ) rough and scaly eruptions, ui- 
**died without the aid of aphysician;** and adds that | cers, pimples, and all diseases of the hair and scalp. 
‘such instances of death are very rare." For the cure of all these, Dr. C. W. Benson, of Baiti- 

. ~~ —«<‘Ys owe, after years of ptient study and investigations 
devoted to diseases of the skin, at tast brought forth | 











his celebrated Sain Curg, which has already by its | ens a ee yeas. . wae | 
marvelous cures, established tteelf as the great remedy >. me: fp bdauiogs ¢: beanty and sterling value. . 
Coraline or Plexi i 


for all diseases of the skin, whatever be their names 
or character. Its success has been immense and un- 


lip alt aA cote Gintmante vote Went, nina tie tao pollens 
$1.25; M *, OL. fous stones. Modern invention, however 
For sale by tending mer- prawn an tatetee ro marveloesly perfect thet export 
ralleled, lid is ve | tlee | to detect the difference. Why puy 0 falulous price for a 
—- . paarnae 50 = -S sagnatiy gut boned mond when a perfect cubetliute ova 'be hed for nothing’? 
up, two bottles in one package. Internal and external Bew diamonds are worn universsily in Kurope, aud thelr repute 
“a -L is being rapidly estabiiahed here 


w 
treatment. Price $1.00. —- . imitations are calle’ Dinmante 
WARNER BRO6., 372 NY pire ge tons are called Diamante Siritlianta, ibey av 
look Hike genuine diamonds, The best judges fall ts Geto 
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. wear 
EVERYONE PRAISES, the imitation from the real; they are produced chembeally—are 7 
Sick headache,- nervous headache, neuralgia, ner- worn ia the best sori-ty are really the omby pertart sutmetiate { 
vousness, paralysis, dyspepsia, siceplessness and ow eee ee > wale to ad wine somone tsa the fra ve 
brain ‘liseases, positively cured by Dr. C.W. Benson's water ‘e are caktin out Bundrede of tinw ys iy hit 
Ceiery and Chamomile Pills, They contain no opium, | with the ne of tarred Ry ee 
of recipten'a, te Coliforwia, 


quinine, or other harmful drug. 
Sold by all druggiste. Price, 0 cents per box, $1 for 
two, $2.0 for six, postage free. 
Dr. ©. W. Benson, Baltimore, Md. ©. N. CRIT- 
TENTON, New York, is Wholesale Agent for Dr. C, 
W. Benson's remedies. 
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For a quarter of a century or more Hostetter‘e tt ait er (No Smet. Abeotntel 1 NON-FXP IY. 
Stomach Bitters has been the reigning specific fur in- | Nos, 21 and 23 South Sixth St., and S, E. Cor- "FE. Send for cireular ane now f as ~&.& ° 
ye ner of Delaware Avenue and Arch | MITM, 8. KE. Cor. 7th & Are h Sts. +» Phila, 


digestion, dys fa, fev nd ague, a loss of physi- 
on, dyspepsia, fever and ag oss of 5 Street, Philadelphia. 


cal stamina, liver complaint and other disorders, and " 

has been most emphatically indorsed by medical men FOUNDED 1784 ! WARRANTE y SOLID GOL D St TTiN Hy 

asahealth and streny!t: restorative. It counteracts ™ ni 2 ete tank Geode Bas - enton os We use but two siees of Diamante Bri f 8 
de . ive ng 0 e orthe Farm, G Utemte—the earrings ‘ 

a tendency to premature decay, and sustains and com rything Over 1889 eeres under cultivation, cod sing, , cosh 3 heres uae, oe cat Sheree Ro wot ; 


Country Seat. 














forts the aged and infirm. rowin Landreth’s Garden Seeds. Landreth’s | We dou't set! 
4 ° oe Dieman tot ” 
For sale by all Druggists and Dealers generally. ftural Hegister and Almanac for 1882, with catalogue When Isa) cure, | do not mean merely to stop thea: | mim for the Post Soy GG “rea Sener 
— a of seeds and directions for culture, in English avd | fura time, and Qu i, have them return again, [mean tim Hist ip the eyuntry ; and we propose to work for i f 
German, free to all applicants, wradical cure, Ihave made the diseases of for \t, and ese every honorable means to attain our yy wie = 
such expenvive premiums we lose money on the fret years sul ie 





' Fits, Epilepsy, or Falling Sick mens | wrivtion | and if we tall w do ail we promise and gives premiom, b Pa 
- dues bet meet or excemt the expectation. of cur readera i: o 
A VALUABLE BOOK FREE! a life-long study. I warrant my remedy to cure the our wort is thrown away. ond @ ut year we can't expect to find oe 
worst cases, Because others have failed, is no reason you & member of the Poot fam iiy WSs 
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Ladies’ Department. 


FASHION CHAT. 
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> 
costumes for young girls no more 
simple and pretty style cam be hed thaa 
one which I may have before qucted,name- 
ly, a short skirt covered with gathered 
flounces, each with a heading, falling one 
over the other with (if the fabric is a woolen 
one) asash of moire or velvet crossing the 
front, and arranged in 4 large bow and ends 
bebind, no other drapery being needed to 
complete the comtuine, and this has been 
wonderfully popular for the evening dresses 
of thin materials lately so much in vogue, 
ef which more anon. 

Taking them altogether, with the excep- 
tion of the magnificent twilettes of many 
colors and rich materials destined for mar- 
ried women, the present out-door costumes 
have not so inuch trimming in the way of 
fringes, pamsementerie, otc., there being 
more done, énd more effect produced by 
finely kilted and gathered pieces of the ma- 
terial, but a popular trimming is made of 
bands of thestuff embroidered in silk to 
mateb. 

The most popular dress as this spring are 


tailor-inade, and thongh they cost more | 


than those made by dressinakers, the ex- 

pense is cou nteracted by the fact that they 

t much better, and therefore wear much 
r. 


How ia it that dressmakers cannot learn to | 


press the seams like a tailor, for in this, I 
am told, lies one of the great differences be- 
tween tailor-made costuines and others. 

The tailor promes every seum ana all out- 
side stitching is #0 caretully done,but I may 
add they give a garinent a certain cut, and 
finish which no dressnaker seems to be 
able to imitate at all. 

A French coinbination of fabrics is intro- 
@uced which will prove happily suggestive 
te those who have dresses to make over ; 
that of dark cashmere for the over-drens 
with a skirt of suinmer silk either checked 
or striped, and,as a further anomaly, the 
cashmere has white embroidery on muslin 
for trimining. 

For instance, a sapphire blue bodice, pan- 
tera, and panels of cushinere are worn over 
a su:miner silk pleated skirt showing checks 
of dark blue and creain-oolor ; creain-white 
mull embroldery is laid flat on the blue 
cushinere bodice to represent a pointed vest 
and cuffs, and also on the blue panels, with 
the straight edge below, and the scallops 
turned upward. ; 

A siinilar dreas of dark blue nun's vell- 
ing has white and blue striped silk and 
satin for the skirt. 

Bottle green cashinere is used for an over- 
dress with a pleated akirt of checked green 
aud white summer silk. A dark copper red 
wool sult has copper and blue checked silk 
for the skirt. In silks, stripes are 
again announced as coming in. There ure 
inch-wide stripes of checked faille alternat- 
ing with autin stripes of the same width but 
in contrasting colors. 

There are moire striped silks, also in con- 
trata. Chine silks aro again to the fore, in 
such beautiful patterns that they look like 
hand-paintings; there are watered effects, 
and dainask effects, and striped effects in 
these Chines. 

In at! the new failles and satina, whether 
Duachease or Rbadamea, the new manufac- 
tures are supple and yielding, telling the 
tale more pure silk is used in their composi- 
tion than has been the case for years past. 

In allken goods stripes aro still very gen- 
eral, but there are no very attractive novel- 
ties as yet in these fabrics; the stripes are 
still of varying width, and alternately of 
satin and invire, broche and moire, plush 
and satin, etc., in the sane or in different 
ovlors, 


Another pattern, time-honored as 


stripes or chequers and equally devoid of | 


imagination, is that of spots, and these are 
once more being introduced in inany French 
materials. Striped cloths are made with 
colored spots on the alternate stripes in a 
color differing from the ground; spotted 
aatins have been considerably used for 


evening toilettes, and now there are silken 


broches with gold spots woven in the tex- 
ture, and moire silks with satin epota, For 
young ladies’ dresses the new gauses with 
silk spots are pretty when used for dra 
peries and flounces on a foundation of plain 
surah. - 

The spots are rather small in size, about 
an large as the end of a lead-pencil ; large 
spots being completely demode. 

If spots are small, however, stripes are 
exceedingly wide and frequently of several 
eolors, clysquers are of all sizes, from min- 
ute hair line chequers to large squares di- 
vided from each other by wide striped and 
shaded lines. 

Thore ws no prospect that there will beany 
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diminution in the quantity of tace worn this 
season, a.though there will be much variety 
in the kinds principaliy adopted. 
by changing from finely giuged ww crene- 
lated skirta, from long 
coquettishly draped tabliers, by draping in 
every conceivabie way, in loops, waves,and 
puffs, and by altering the train from the 
magnificent proportions of a Louis XIV. 
robe, to the narrow swallow-tailed trains 
which areequally tashionable. There is 
also a tendency towards draping the train 
at the top, and bringing the puff higher 
than it has been hitherto. 

The designs of many of choicest Parisian 
dreases give the general effect of the prin- 
conse dress, as already described, with close 
long waist, paniers, and pleated skirt, yet 
the costuine is not the all-in-one princesse 
dress, but consists of two pieces—the waist 
and skirt—with drapery attached to one or 
the other to conceal the place of rejoining. 

The apron ovér-skirt once so popular, and 
never entirely out of fashion, has again 
been revived and will provea boon to many 
who always preferred its simple style with 
its five full straight breadths of silk or 
satin. 

The new feature in this is stitched pleats 
from the belt down to takeup the fulness 
in the front and sides, while the back is very 
bouffantly box-pleated. 

Large square tabliers, apparently cut 
with the coat-bodice, are also frequently 
seen, as in the following costume of navy- 
blue satin and embossed velvet. The coat- 
bodice is long and torms a demiredingote in 
front; a square tablier crenelated at the 
edge covers the greater part of the skirt. 
leaving root at the back for the puffs of the 
satin train ; thisisa good model for demi- 
saison costumes when pelisses and heavy 
manties are abandoned. 

Other fashionable dressmakers have 
| adogted the large old-fashioned polonaise, 
which forms part of some of the richest 
dresses of the season. Sometimes the polo- 
naise is open down the entire front, giving 
a glimpse of the under dress, which is bord- 
ered with narrow flounces; at others it is 
closed to the waist, below which it opens 
wide, disclosing a large triangle of the skirt, 
which is trimmed either with flounees or 
puffs. ‘ 

The closing of the polonaise is often con- 
cealed éither with embroidered gelioon or 
with passementerie to match the dress trim- 
mings. 

Moire antique and watered silks still hold 
their ground, and are likely to continue in 
favor. In Paris these materials compose the 
| entire toilette for dowagers, but are only 
| used as corsage or as garniture by young 

ladies or by youthful matrona. 

Charming coatuines of faille and voile are 
to be worn, but the broche moires are lead- 
ing at present. Embroidery is to be the 

| great vogue of this coming season, and we 
notice very rich einbroidered silk costuines, 
| as well as embroidered cashinere dresses, 
and the endless legion ot embroidered 


| 


| surahs and satins. 
| White muslin, whether India muslin, or 
| the more fashionable mousseline de soie, ia 
richiy embroidered and arranged as robings, 
as flounces, and as draped tunics over 
| flounces, It isthe day of embroidery ; it is 
| a complete mania, and is carried to excess, 
W hite dresses are entirely of embroidery 
with a panier sash of satin surah passed 
| around the hips and tied in a great bow, 
with ends for drapery behind. The shirred 
basque is of open star embroidery entirely 
made ona lawn lining, with deep sailor 
collar. 
| ‘Theskirt » covered by three or four 
| flounces of embroidery, and the panier sash 
| conceals the edge of the basque, which ia 
| untrimmed. A breadth of pale pink surah 
with pale blue surah lining in the loops and 
ends of the bow makes a lovely panier 











sash, and this is worn atraight around the 


hips, as children's sashes are. 
The Greek over-skirt is also liked for thin 
white dresses edged with the embroidery, 





and opening on one side to show eight or | the ends, to forin the sides of the pox. 
| @ach corner sew a caser, and slip ‘a stick 
down each. 


| ten narrow embroidered ruffies that aro 
' placed horiaontally on the lower skirt. 
Black voile is one of the favorite :naterials 
| for half-mourning dinner dresses, especial | y 
| voileof asuperior quality. Such a dress 
looks very well with the round skirt cover- 
ed with narrow pleated flounces of Spanish 


the letter V,gauged all over and edged with 
lace, The corsage is gracefully draped by a 
handsome fichu of Spanish lace loosely tied 
in front. 6 





Fireside Chat. 
USEFUL HINTS FOR BEDROOMS. 
8 girls grow up their dresses increase in 
and number, and great are the la- 
mentations over the smallness and in- 
of the drawers, &., in conse- 
quence. ow this waat ef aesominedation 





tunics to short | 





, lace, and panels at the aides in the shape of | 





can be eanily supplied by home work. One 
capital taatiation to the box ottoman, which 
acoording to size, will hold your dresses at 


| full length,or serve as a receptacie for bats 
With regard tostyie, variety is obtained and bon nets. 


his isa a particularly easily manufactured 
au and alinost any box will do for @ 
foun n. I have seep boxes of all shapes 
and sizes.used for this purpose by offivers 
wives, intent on getting the largest amount 


accommodation with the sinaliest cost 
pod nae their impedi- 


and least addition to 

ta. . 
ww ARy king case willdo if tolerably 
stout. ret purchase a pair of hinges for 


the lid and four castors, when these are dul 
screwed on, line your box neatly with pin 
or grey glazed lining, fastening it secure! 
by tacks or glue to the bottom and outside 
of the box. Next make a cushion to fit the 
top, and fasten this also seourely at the four 
corners. This cushion may be made like a 
pillow ora mattress, as you please. You 
now cutastrip of the material, cretonne, 
sheeting, or whatever stuff you intend as 
covering, the depths of your box, and long 
enough to go round it, allowing for fulness. 
Hem the lower edge neatly, and gather the 
top into a band the exact size of the bax; 
this band is then nailed on, or, if you are 
using a travelling box instead of a packing 
case, is tied or buttoned. Then cut a piece 
sufficiently large t» cover the cushion and 
lid, and to thisstitch a frill either kilted 
gaa. or box-plaited as you choose, an 
asten the whole with —_ nails to the lid 
in such a way that the kilting falls over and 
hides the band of the box valance. Add a 
cord or ribbon loop to the middle of the lid 
to lift it by,and your ottoman iscomplete. If 
your room is sufficiently large, it is very 
nice to have two of these ottoinans,one long 
enough for dress skirts, and a sinaller on 
which will slip under the dressing table,an 
hold your hats, etc., serving when needed 
as a seat for the dressing table. 

Convenience No. 2 isa wardrobe. To buy 
this is expensive ; but a perfectly sufficient 
substitute is easily contrived. If there bea 
recess in your room, have two boards made 
to fit it exactly in length; but one about 
lin. narrower thanthe other. These two 

lanks inay be painted, or varnished, or 
eft intheir natural condition, as you please. 
Fasten the broadest of them securely, about 
6ft. trom the ground, and the narrower one 
from 9in. to lZin. lower. Immediately be- 
low this hang one of the gg peng 
wardrobes, as they are called, and which 
may be procured at almost any furniture 
or Ianey ~~ for a trifle. This is your 
wardrobe, which has but one objection, dust. 
To obviate this make a curtain, which 
should match your furniture, curtains, &c. 
Cut the waterial for this at least 6in. longer 
than the actual length, and allow it suffi- 
ciently wide to hang in good full folds. Hem 
it top and bottom, and, if you like, fasten 
tiny bags of shot in the bottom heim,to make 
it hang down fairly. 

Run a caser through the top hem, draw 
your curtain tothe exact width, and nail 
the casing tape firmly at each end to the top 
of the upper shelf about 2in. from the edge. 
If this looks too bare, you oe | nail your 
caser to the edge of the top shelf, and fasten- 
edastrip of material either vandyked or 
gathered, about Zin. froin the edge of the 
shelt, and sufficiently deep to fall over the 
top of the curtain, and hang down tro.n 4in. 
to Oin. 

It depends on the width of your recess 
whether you have one or two curtains. If 
you open your curtain in the middle it is 
best to substitute rings, and a thin rod, fast- 
ened to the upper shelf, under the valance, 
for the caser, as the former “run’’ more 
easily than the latter. If properly and care- 
fully made this wardrobe is perfectly dust- 
proof. When there is no recess, a cornerof 
the room may be utilized in just the same 
way; Only, instead of straight boards, you 
have triangular pieces of the size you 
choose, and fasten the rows of dress hooks 
each side of the angle formed by the wall. 
The shelf above the dresses servesto hold 
shoes, boots, etc., and such like, which are 
all the better for being protected from the 
dust, 

Wall pockets of different sizes, from the 
useful one that holds slippers, house-shoes, 
clothes brushes, etc., to the dainty little vide 
poche, that just holds your watch, scent bot- 
tle, eto., are great additions to a room. A 
portable bonnet box 1s another little comm- 
fort, that, when not in use, can be packed 
into a very sinali compass, It is easily 
made with four sticks, two squares of will- 
board, and a little cretonne and lining. Cut 
two squares each of cretonne and ning ; 


| Jon & Square of cretonne and oneof lining 


neatiy on three sides, hemming the edges 
of both on the fourth side, into which you 
slipone of the squares of millboard?: to 
this uare sew a strip of cretonne, also 
lined, long enough to go round it, and join 
nto 


Next fasten a lined square, similarto the 
foundation twoone side of the box, to form a 
lid,add ribbon strings to fasten it down,sli 
the other piece of millboard into this, an 
you have a neat little case that effectual! 
protects yeur bonnet when not required,an 
which, by taking out the millboard and 
sticks, can in a moment be reduced to a tiny 
flat pareel. 

{t adds much to the finish of your room, 
if all the little etceteras harmonise—from 
the quilt, nightdreas case, etc., to the cur- 
tain and furniture; and this can be quite 
easily arranged. You need not do it all at 
once, but —_ your general idea in view, 
and work each addition to your room with 
an eye to this harmony. 


—— 





In several English provincial towns 


butchers who have only Aineriean beef sell 


all they can preoure. 





Correspondence. 
E. J., (Mobile, Ala.)~You have ancy 


perfectiy right. Have nothing to do w 
sbe has any conscience she wii, eoctere the prem 


to you. . 
C. 8., (Charles, Ind. )}—The classica; 

guages are dead ones, oy? dst eagmegnane, 

languages are the 


classical. The Greek and Latin 
Amy, (Jackson, Ill. —In the language 
Gowers carnetion means ne rose # 
less beauty, and giory + Proud beauty, = 
is no charge for answers in this colamn. 
PaRKINSON, (New York, N. Y.)—A on. 
pereargo is a» officer in a merchant ship, 








of the ship in which he holds that position 


SportTina@, (Trenton, N. J.)\—From pres. 
ent indications, we judge that the coming season wii} 
be an ly tively with all manner of sports, and tha; 
loversof base ball, cricket) yachting, rowing, ete 
wii see some of the most brilliant contests ever 
known. 2 George Hazael, an English 
distance 600 wiles. aan, ent Ge 


Po.isH, (Huron, Mich.)—The Dunkers 
or Tunkers are a singular religious body in parts of 
this country; whether they have penetrated into parts 
of Canada we know not. They are Baptists with po. 
cullar feeling:, and exclude, we hear, ail) other sects, 
They were founded in 1708, and established their iret 
church in America in 1723. 


Beng J., (Rockland, N. Y.)—Many, of 
course, attach no importance to it except as a custom- 
ary thing. Any ring will do. Buta wedding ring te 
usually a plain hoop of gold. The extravagance te 
commonly in the other ring that keepe it in its place. 
The ring should be in the gentleman's pocket, and a¢ 
the right moment, in his hand, 


SEVENTEEN, (Kent, R. I.)—If you do not 
love the young man now, you seem to be on the road 
to love. Let matters take their course, and, in a year 
or so, perbaps all doubts will be removed from your 
mind, You say you are ‘‘sweet sixteen.'' That 
being the case, you can afford to take plenty of time 
to find out whether you love the young man or not, 


SMOKER, (Cainbria, Pa. )—Killikamek is 
a favorite substance with the Indians for 
and 1s sometimes mixed with tobacco by the whites, 
It je the tender inner bark of the American sumac, 
This tree, with its beautiful fern-like leaves, is indige- 
nous to the North Americau continent, from this lat- 
itude to the Gulf. In autumn its leaves assume al- 
most as brilliant @ tint as those of the maple, that 
glory of the autumn wocds, 


Country, (Crawford, O.)—You say you 
don't believe In love, Then why do you ask us to ex- 
plain to you what love is? When you are in a proper 
frame of mind toconsider what we have to say on the 
subject of love let us know, and we shall do our best 
to comply with your wishes; but at present you are 
clearly not in the humor to give ue a fair hesring. All 
that we shall therefore do meanwhile in reference to 
your lengthened disquisition is to assert that lcre, 
true love, is a reality as much as Life itself. 


James B., (Bristol, Pa.)—The bard of 

Avon's dictum applies to you : 

‘*The man that hath a Teay, ts 

ifthe tonges be santas wie Soman’? 
You seem never tohave tried to win the lady you are 
so madly in love with. We do aot know your circum- 
stances, therefore are pot in a position to say what 
would be ‘‘a suitable present to a lady.'’ If this is 
your reason for going West, you had better stay st 
home and try to woo the lady. 


Lovis, (Franklin, Mo.)-—The best way to 
treat a cousin that interferes between two cousins and 
always makes trouble, is to tell that cousin to mind 
his or her own business; that is, supposing, of course, 
that the two cousins are conducting themselves 
properly. Otherwise, the cousins should be grate- 
ful to their relative for taking such a warm in- 
terest in their welfare. 2. Your handwriting is not 
‘*very bad, **but it could be linproved by practice and 
attention. & To keep the hands white, wash them 
well and often with soap and water, and expose them 
to the air as little as possible. 4, Keep it clean, and 
wash occasionally with bay rum. 


STAGE, (Philadelphia, Pa.)—The distinc 
tion between a drama and comedy is very simple. In 
a drama a plot turns on a murder; in a comedy, 08 & 
ma: The question in a comedy is whether the 
marriage will take place or not. There will be  mar- 
riage, there will be a murder: this is the first act. 
There will be no marriage or no murder; this is the 
second act. A new incident happens, a new manner 
of killing or marrying; that is the thirdact. An ob- 
stacle arises which prevents the killing or murdering: 
that is the fourth act. This must finish, snd 
so In the fifth act the marriage or murder is 4s 
ranged or accomplished, because everything must 
have an end. 


INQUIRER, (Mount Holly, N. 
word wife comes to us through the Saxon, In that 
tongue, wife meant ‘‘weaver;*’ that is to say, wives 
have it in their power either to weave men's fortunes 
and embroider them, or to feed upon and bring them 
tu decay. Permit us also to quote for your benefit 
the words of the philosopher : ‘Wherever true 
wife comes, home is always around her. The staré 
may be over her head, the glow-worm In the night- 
cold grags may be theonly fire at her feet ; but 
is wherever she is. and for a noble woman It 


i 


M. E. B., (Wilmington; Del.)—You ev! 
dently look upon the young lady as anne 
ence, and display about as much selfishness ietore 
person could well contain. Judging from your 
—and we feel certain you have not 
self—she would show wisdom in pan 
further to do with you. She is evidently » Rood, 
sible girl, and your desire to cccapy her time, 
positiveno each thing ss marriage can ever Wy 
is about as ‘‘cheeky** s te ; 
of. Our advice is to let matters remal ee to 
Do not botherabont the 3 do not 


Sey 
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